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Essex Begins Her Centennial Year 
Howard B. Gilman 


Supper was over; dancing was the feature 
for the remainder of the evening; the hall 
was delightfully decorated with red and 
green roping, from which was hanging 
sparkling silver tinsel; red and green lights 
cast their hues through the room. It was a 
gala evening, this December 14, 1935, for 
the people of the Essex Universalist 
church. Suddenly I was called to one 
side and informed that on this very day, 
ninety-nine years ago, this church edifice 
was dedicated “to the worship of God and 
the service of man.”’ The information had 
come from a citizen of Essex, well in- 
formed about its history. Unknowingly, 
we had planned this Christmas festival 
for this day, an unusual coincidence. 

I realized more fully then the significance 
of the centennial anniversary. I knew 
what it was to mean to the people of the 
church, for they had been looking forward 
to this great event next December. I 
knew that this centennial year would 
enable us to enlarge our work, plan new 
activities, and introduce new ideas. We 
would celebrate as never before, and all 
those interested in the church would be 
called upon to do their share and enjoy 
the fruits of this eventful year, the begin- 
ning of which has already proved mem- 
orable. 

In spite of all the hope that this centen- 
nial year offered and the plans that were 
made, sorrow and sadness added their 
restraint to sober the most joyous spirit. 


_It was on New Year’s Day that our parish 


and the entire community were saddened 
by the sudden death of Everett James, a 
name well known in the ship-building of 
Essex. Mr. James was a member of the 
parish committee and long a faithful 
member of the choir. His work in the 
church he loved so well exemplified the 
highest kind of service that anyone might 
render, but it was not in the church alone 
that he gave of his time and energy, for his 
interest and service in the community 
which had been his lifelong home was of 
the highest quality. His business rela- 
tionships, which extended beyond the con- 
fines of Essex, won for him the greatest 
esteem and respect. He was seventy years 
old, and no man in the parish looked for- 
ward with greater joy than did Everett 
James to our centennial anniversary. It 
is with profound regret that we realize that 
we shall not have his assistance, his advice, 
and, most of all, his presence when Dec. 
14, 1936, is celebrated. We have the evi- 
dence of his tireless service, and as we 
meet, to know that we shall miss him, our 
benediction shall be: We are glad that he 
lived, that we knew him, and felt his 
presence. 

All of us can in some measure reconcile 
ourselves to the passing of age, age that 
has done its work and left its imprint upon 
our souls. But when youth, just about to 


enter into life to fulfill its dreams and 
hopes, leaves us we are made almost de- 
spondent. This was the second blow that 
fell to our church on New Year’s Day, the 
passing of Story Kimball, a youth of 
eighteen. An automobile accident which 
resulted in a serious injury and was fol- 
lowed by pneumonia was the cause of his 
death. It was one of those tragedies that 
strike home deeply. 

Saddened by the loss of these two mem- 
bers of our parish at the beginning of two 
new years for us, our church must work on 
without them, and yet I feel as do the 


people of my church that our accomplish- — 


ments this year and even in the years to 
come should be a tribute to them and to 
the opportunities of service and of achieve- 
ment now denied them. 

Following up our plans, the month of 
January was celebrated with rightful em- 
phasis on youth. Young People’s Week 
witnessed an excellent turkey supper and 
dance, sponsored by the members of the 
T.N.T. Club. This event was more than 
successful in every way, for our facilities 
did not enable us to accommodate all who 
wished to attend. 

Young People’s Sunday offered a fine 
worship service with many young people 
participating. Mrs. Anna Bray preached 
on “The Music under the Noise,” and her 
address has already been printed in the 
Leader. . 

Two of our very able women, Miss 
Evelyn Knowlton and Mrs. Emma Payn- 
ter, with a committee of twenty, have been 
sponsoring a series of military whists, 
begun in February, which have also proved 
successful, as shown by the capacity at- 
tendance and the purchasing of tickets well 
in advance. Of striking success was the 
annual chicken-pie supper held on Feb. 22 
in the social hall. It was my suggestion 
that our events this year be as elaborate 
as possible, so that following the supper we 
held a Washington’s Birthday ball, a 
formal affair. An entertainment was 
presented made up partly of local talent. 
Novelty dances with prizes, a grand march, 
favors of all kinds, were features of the 
evening. The demand for tickets was so 
great that every effort was made to ac- 
commodate as many as possible. Ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty people 
enjoyed an excellent menu. Elaborate 
decorations conformed to the spirit of 
the day. 

We are closing three months of our cen- 
tennial year, three months marked with 
new interest and new enthusiasm. In that 
spirit we look forward to new events of 
interest. Besides military whists that are 
fast becoming weekly occurrences, there 
was the supper and dance presented by the 
U.S. Club, which is the name of our young 
people’s organization. The purpose of this 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, pro’: 1-4 the above principles be professed. 


God and Your Neighbor 


ENERALLY in our churches we emphasize the 
two great commandments of the Master, which 
enjoin love to God and to our neighbor. But 

some of us make the first of these commandments the 
important one and some of us the second. 

Recently there passed over our desk either an 
exchange or a manuscript in which the writer declared 
that this division among people is unjustified, that the 
connecting word is not or but and, and that in the 
mind of the Master the important thing was to observe 
not one or the other but both commandments. Weare 
told to love God and our neighbor. 

We have been struck with the number of articles 
by important people that have appeared lately on this 
antithesis. Bishop Francis J. McConnell wrote 
for The American Scholar an article called ‘The 
Church’s Manward Direction,” and Zion’s Herald 
republished it January 1. j 

Dean Atwood at our request has just sent in a 
stimulating article on ‘‘Man-Centered versus God- 
Centered Religion.” 

Ernest H. Jeffs, the new editor of The Christian 
World of London, Clifford Morehouse in The Living 
Church, both have dealt with the subject in recent 
issues. 

Writing of Lent, Jeffs says that “all this calcu- 
lating as to precisely how much asceticism or absten- 
tion befits a Christian is of little profit.” ‘We 
should all enjoy God’s gifts to the uttermost and 
find our chief duty and delight in sharing those 
gifts with all who are shut out from the feast by 
the present imperfect ordering of society. The best 
Christian is he who does the best practical service 
for humanity.” Jefis writes as many people in liberal 
churches talk: “To do good is my religion.” But 
there is a danger here. Jeffs admits it: “It may seem 
to imply a complete denial of nearly all that we call 
spiritual experience and communion with God. It 
may seem to support a mere benevolent materialism.” 
Nevertheless he does not hesitate “to exalt loving 
service of man to the place once occupied by the de- 
votions of the mystic and ascetic.” 

The Living Church, which is high church, which 
believes strongly in the love of God and His redemption 
of man by Christ, strongly endorses the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. It quotes Father 
Tribe, a physician priest of England, who says that 


“without a sociology Christianity is intellectually de- 
formed and presents a one-sided working faith to the 
world.”” It expresses its willingness to have the 
church line up with organizations usually called 
atheistic and communistic in the attack on fascism 
and war, because it holds that “there is nothing secular 
but sin.”’ It proposes to join ‘the doers of the word,” 
but it serves notice that it will pull out of any com- 
mon movement if it has to, because it stands on the 
platform that Christ is King. 

Dean Atwood shows clearly how the tension 
came between those who insist that we first of all 
must love God and those who insist as he does that 
we must first of all love man. 

It came in the revolt from the teaching that 
“we should do all to the glory of God’’—that God’s 
acts were all for His own honor and glory, or that God 
existed solely for Himself, and that man ought to be 
willing to be damned for the glory of God. It came 
also from observing that some who were loudest in 
insisting upon a theory of God or ritualistic worship 
of God were indifferent to human welfare. Dean At- 
wood points out that it was in opedience to the will 
of God as he conceived it that Samuel hewed Agag to 
pieces, Calvin assented to the burning of Servetus, 
Cromwell massacred two thousand Catholics, and Sir 
Matthew Hale sentenced women to be burned as 
witches. His test of men who wish to serve in the 
ministry is not their theory of God but their attitude 
tomen. Do they kindle at injustice? Are they anxious 
to minister to sorrow and suffering? Do they love 
their fellow men? Dean Atwood is Exhibit A for his 
theories. We do not know a man in our fellowship 
more tireless in service—more quick to do the thing 
that calls for sacrifice on his part in order to turn the 
unforeseen disaster which has overtaken a student 
into a triumph. 

Our experience and our reading convince us that 
many God-centered men have been leaders in work 
for individuals and for society, and many have been 
indifferent. And also that man-centered men have 
been centered sometimes on themselves : nd sometimes 
on the needs of others. There are all kinds in both 
camps. 

We put the little word ‘“‘and” between the two 
commandments. In our judgment, in the one com- 
mandment lies the power and in the other the applica- 
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tion. As love of man gets weary often without God, 
love of God turns into an intellectual abstraction 
without direct first-hand contact with human needs. 

Especially in days of darkness and difficulty, 
when the evils that we face are entrenched in the 
machinery of nations and in the organization of 
society, when millions have no chance to order their 
lives for themselves, we need the confidence, courage, 
cheer, hope, bound up in the mighty conviction that 
God is with us. 


*K * 


WITHOUT WAITING 


OWN at Williamsport, Maryland, when the 
flood was at its worst, there was a weird sky 
effect in the night which made one man cry 

out, ‘My God, this is the end of the world! The 
Lord’s going to drop the sky down on us!”’ “I thought 
so myself,” said another man. “I thought perhaps 
it might be the end of the world, and then I heard 
the water washing up. So I thought to myself we’d 
better do what we could anyway without waiting for 
whatever was going to happen.” 

These men, who already had worked without 
rest for forty-eight hours helping people, went on with 
their job. It is an instinctive reaction with the 
common man. It is a great trait in human nature. 
It is like the old woman getting her dust-pan and 
brush in the midst of a cataclysmic dust storm. It 
is the mop versus the Atlantic Ocean. It is the ex-poilu 
starting to pick up the ruins of Rheims in a bushel 
basket. It is doing what one can, no matter how 
terrible and hopeless the conditions. 

* * 


FLOODS, RELIEF, AND PREVENTION 


HEN beautiful cities that we know and love 
are devastated, fiood bulletins assume more 
importance. What has happened to Spring- 

field and Hartford has startled thousands in New 
England, who were interested only in a general way 
in floods. The need of the moment is quick assistance 
to the victims. Eut the need of the moment must be 
supplemented by long range planning. There was 
a time when al! apostles of conservation and flood 
control were looked upon as faddists and theorists, 
but that time has passed. 

In Albany, N. Y., when the crest of the flood in 
the Hudson was nearing the city and the water was 
up partly around the Union Station and post-office, 
even the newsboys and bootblacks were talking about 
the Conkeyville Dam and the millions of gallons that 
it held back from the flood. Reforestation to prevent 
snow melting all at once goes on apace. Plans to 
control rivers by impounding their waters are being 
pushed. All this is highly important. 

New knowledge is needed in every field. Science 
must never be shackled. But nowhere on earth do we 
use effectively more than a fraction of the knowledge 
that we possess. We can get rid of floods if we choose. 

Theoretically everybody cought to take his share 
of the relief burden through taxes. There is no reason 
why a few should bear the load for the community. 
But no public charity can ever do it all, any more 
than public street cleaning can ever do it all. Indi- 
viduals must cooperate to lift the burden of human 


misery, to pick up trash and to do all other community 
tasks. 

We hope the present appeal of the Red Cross will 
be oversubscribed in a hurry. It is all needed. 
And then when the flood crisis is past, we trust that 
we shall back up conservation projects, whether the 
Republicans happen to start them, or the Democrats. 
Naturally if we think that a public official is a grafter, 
we shall not entrust public money to him. But the 
government work is done usually by honest, competent 
men. 

The work of flood prevention is one of the major 


tasks before us. 
* * 


PUNISHING GERMANY 


HE difficulty about applying sanctions against 
Germany for violation of the Versailles and 
Locarno treaties is that Germany is not the 

only treaty violator. In an article contributed to an 
American newspaper, Lloyd George asked, what many 
of us have been asking, ‘““What about the general 
disarmament clause of the Treaty of Versailles?” He 
says bluntly that, in spite of conferences on the sub- 
ject, there has been a steady increase of armaments 
on the part of all the Powers that signed the Versailles 
treaty. That’s why he asserts that these Powers have 
no moral right to punish Germany. He argues for a 
fresh start. He says that, whatever the French 
Staff may think about attacking Germany before she 
gets too strong, the bulk of the French people are 
against war. ‘‘The French peasant will march if he 
is ordered to fight, but he does not want to face death 
when his country is not being attacked.’”’ The will to 
peace is strong in the rank and file. Therefore, let us 
in the United States who are so proud of our isolation 
at least stop our sneering at men like Anthony Eden 
who are working so intelligently for the peace of the 
world, and at the League of Nations, which at least 
has made possible some golden days of delay. 
* * 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE RAILROADS 


) feel moved to say a good word for the rail- 
roads. We use them considerably, study 
their methods, watch their personnel and note 

their output. We do not possess in the country a 
better trained personnel, and we do not have an in- 
stitution that functions better. 

Figures of safety on the railroads are published 
often. They show an amazing record of accident 
prevention. But we are considering now the way 
railroads run on schedule, the comfort and speed of 
the trains, the dependence that we can put and do put 
unthinkingly in their schedules. And when obstacles 
are put in their path, they almost remove mountains 
to get the trains through. 

Recently when the Boston and Albany Railroad 
had its tracks blocked in the Berkshires, it ran its 
trains to Springfield and then to New York via Hart- 
ford and so up to Albany. When the way to Spring- 
field and Hartford was blocked, it maintained its 
schedule by running trains by the shore line of the New 
Haven to New York and then on to the New York 
Central. We had occasion to go to Albany at the 
time of the flood, and we got there. All of the facilities 
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of the company were used for the benefit of the mere 
handful of people who ventured out that night. 

In time of flood the railroads maintain extra track 
walkers and workers. The section gangs are out night 
and day. The train crews and dispatchers do extra 
duty. The company officials sit up all night. And 
when blocked one way, these resourceful men find 
another way. They may have to back a crack train 
seventy-five miles, borrow a neighbor’s track, send 
the train two hundred miles out of its way on a two 
hundred mile run, but they go through. And they 
help one another. The night that the New York 
Central lines were using the New Haven for the 
B. & A., they were operating Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
trains up the Hudson and across New York State. 

It is a great piece of work that the railroads do. 
If we understood it better, there would be less damn- 
ing the railroads, less annoying them, less suspecting 
them. Suppose we turn around now and give them a 
cheer. 

* 2k 
WHEN THE SEA STRIKES SOMETHING SOLID 


ARTH does not fight any theory of government. 
Friedli, who writes the introduction to his 
“God in Action,” says: ‘Barth is not crusading 
against Socialism or Communism. He is not concerned 
with theories of government, but with God and His 
church.” But how does it work out? “His church 
stands there like a rock in a surging sea,” says Friedli. 
“It may be a storm center; the roar of many waters 
may resound mightily; the foamy billows may rise 
high, and even for a time submerge it; all this, not 
because the rock has gone out to battle the sea, but 
because the sea has struck something solid.” 

As long as the rock stands in the way men may 
call what happens by any name they wish. If the 
Nazi movement eventually goes to wreck on the rock 
of an immovable church, men can go on saying that 
the church has nothing to do with theories of govern- 
ment. Inaway itistrue. Ina deeper sense a rock- 
like refusal to acquiesce may prove to be a mightier 
force in setting up and pulling down governments 


than a red-hot campaign. 
. * * 


THE WAR ON JEWS CONTINUES 


HE war against Jews goes on in Germany. More 
and more they are being forced out of the last 
business enterprises left to them. Either they 

can not buy some vital thing, or they can not get 
permits to do some necessary act. It all is being 
done more quietly, but it is being done. 

A lone Jewish widow must discharge her Christian 
maid if the Jewish son comes home for his meals, even 
if he does not occupy a room in the house. 

In some communities Jews can not buy coffins 
for their dead or hire a hearse, but get both from the 
next town. 

They are debarred from travel on trains that they 
have always used. Christian doctors have to secure 
special permits before they can attend Jews who are 
sick, and long delays occur. Microphones are put 
inside telephone boxes so that conversations may be 


heard. re 
Jews have been eliminated from the publishing 


business. Now they are being squeezed out of even 
the humblest parts of the newspaper business. 

The fiendishness of it all is almost inconceivable 
to us here in the United States. 

Some of our English friends tell us that we ought 
not to boycott Germans. They say that such a method 
involves war on the good Germans, who regret the 
acts of their government. 

But what about fraternizing with the people re- 
sponsible for such horrible treatment of our fellow- 
men, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish? It seems to 
us that we should discriminate, of course, but likewise 
take great pains that no affirmative action of ours is 
made to condone the injustice and outrage. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISM MADE IN GERMANY 


HEN the leading Nazi philosopher called 
Germany’s new purified philosophy Uni- 
versalism he gave the disciples of Universal- 

ism in the Western World something like a solar 
plexus blow. 

The German philosopber is Dietrich, and he 
cites as authors of the philosophy Rehmke and Krann- 
hals. Both of these men deny that man is an in- 
dividual. Krannhals put it: ‘The individual as such 
has neither the right nor the duty to exist, because all 
rights and duties proceed from the community.” 

The supreme basic principle of Universalism, 
according to Dietrich, is a racially purified people 
which makes up a community. The individual, so- 
called, is to retain the freedom of personality in so far 
as his creative energies serve the community. 

~ It is Universalism which has driven out the Jews. 
It is Universalism which has taken away the liberties 
of Catholic and Protestant churches. Could confu- 
sion in the use of words be more complete? 
* *k 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Fosdick, discussing the way we look at things, 
quoted: ; 
“The poem hangs on the berry bush, 
When comes the poet’s eye; 
The street begins to masquerade, 
When Shakespeare passes by.”’ 


If all of George Santayana’s work is as far from 
truth as his picture of King’s Chapel in the opening 
chapters of “The Last Puritan,” we fail to understand 
the awe-struck tone in which practically everybody 
speaks of him. 


They tell us that the sermon has had its day, but 
the Protestant leaders of the United States are going 
straight ahead with plans for a National Preaching 
Mission in twenty-five strategic centers of the country 
next fall. 


If we like it fundamentalism is “bedrock truth.”’ 
If we dislike it, it is “ignorance.” If we like it mod- 
ernism is “‘larger light.’’ If we dislike it, it is a ‘‘mush- 
room.” 


Is it wicked to work to transform society so that 
“all will have enough and none will have too much?” 
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Man-Centered versus God-Centered Religion 


John Murray Atwood 


FE=4|N that interesting biography of the late Charles 
fe | W. Eliot by Henry James there is a letter to 
46) his mother, dated March, 1854, in which he 
: announced, somewhat formally, his choice of 
a vocation in life. He commenced by stating that “to 
do all to the glory of God should be the ruling motive 
of a Christian’s life.” That was couched in the tradi- 
tional Calvinistic phraseology. To be sure, he re- 
vealed his Unitarian upbringing by adding that “we 
glorify God first by being useful and second by being 
happy.” But I hazard the comment that, even a 
generation later, Dr. Eliot, though always a theist, 
could not possibly have talked in that way. It was 
outmoded, and fortunately so. For should this be 
the ruling motive of a Christian’s life? Was it the 
ruling motive of Jesus’ life? Indeed, one may become 
theological and question if it were, as the Calvinists, 
apparently having access to the secret counsels of the 
Almighty, confidently assured people, the ruling mo- 
tive of the Christian God. These theologians used to 
argue vehemently that what determined all the 
Deity’s acts and decrees respecting men was the pro- 
motion of His own glory. For that, and that alone, 
He damned some and saved others. This was akin 
to another absurd doctrine (with the academic name 
of solipsism), that God existed solely for Himself. 
He was the arch-egoist! A splendid kind of deity 
for one to worship, not to say, love! But this was the 
expression of a religion that was very consciously 
God-centered. Always it was God’s glory, not man’s 
welfare, that was to be considered. This conceivably 
was the reason that, according to the famous Hopkin- 
sinian teaching, man should be willing to be damned 
for the glory of God. Compared with God’s exaltation, 
of what petty concern mere man’s happiness! 

Some feel that men in their reaction from this 
kind of religious attitude have gone over to the other 
extreme. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick seems to argue 
this. In his recent notable sermon, “‘Beyond Modern- 
ism,” he holds up to scorn the modernism of the recent 
past that watered down “‘the central message and the 
distinctive truth of religion, the reality of God,” be- 
cause it adjusted itself to a culture that was “‘pre- 
dominantly man-centered.” One may sympathize 
with Dr. Fosdick in his protest against that kind of 
modernism that advertises, as if it were a joyful dis- 
covery, that man can dispense with faith in God, as 
Comte said (according to the late Dr. Bowne) that 
Science, having finally arrived, would conduct God 
to the borders of the universe and bow Him out with 
thanks for His provisional services. There is another 
side to this man-centered religion which Dr. Fosdick 
ignores. But it should be recognized, for it is alto- 
gether evidence of religious progress. 

In so far as modernism has insisted that the great 
objective of an ethical religion is, not the proclamation 
of any doctrine, however true, not conformity with 
any ecclesiasticism, however venerable or apostolically 
blessed, not even glorifying God, however certain 
that a true religion will do this, but simply human 
welfare, it has marked a wholesome change from the 


past. More than this, it has led to higher and 
truer worship. For “when half-gods go the gods 
arrive.” 


If one will direct his glance backward to the re- 
ligious attitudes and practices of former generations, 
this should become clear. When people were dread- 
fully concerned about the glory of God and painfully 
anxious to do His will—as some would have religious 
folk become again—the strange thing is that they were 
often found not only ignoring the good of man, but 
even opposing his truest interest. And yet it was not 
so strange; their eye was fixed, not on helping men to 
live more nobly and happily, but on pleasing God. 
What indeed was the heinousness of sin according to 
this God-centered religion? It was not that one had 
wronged another man, but that he had disobeyed God. 
Did not the Psalmist say in that passage which in the 
King James version is applied to David when he had 
compassed the death of Uriah in order to have Bath- 
sheba—“‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned?” 
Why should he be troubled about the outrage and 
murder done to the person of the faithful Uriah? It 
was God who had been wronged. The sinner con- 
cerned with the salvation of his own precious soul 
must make things right with God. To make any 
atonement to one whom he had injured was not so 
much to render justice to the man as in order to make 
his peace with God. 

As one reads religious history he is inclined to be 
very cynical when he learns how very ardent and stern 
men who assure themselves and their fellows that they 
do the will of God—let no one therefore presume to 
oppose them!—contrive to be the authors of such 
dastardly deeds! Calvin, assenting to the burning of 
Servetus at the stake because this Spaniard dared to 
differ from him as to the nature of that ultimate 
reality! Cromwell, massacring more than two thou- 
sand Irish Catholics who surrendered to him at 
Drogheda, and declaring of this murderous wreaking 
of vengeance on religious enemies that ‘“God blessed 
us marvelously!” Sir Matthew Hale, the famous 


English jurist, sentencing women to be burned to. 


death as witches, and justifying it on the warrant 
of Holy Writ! It is all in the spirit of that story in the 
book of Samuel wherein is given the reason for the 
rejection. He had shown mercy to an enemy and thus 
had not obeyed to the letter the command of Jehovah 
to devote all to the sword. So the terrible, grim 
Samuel who did obey “hewed Agag to pieces before 
the Lord.” However a Cromwell or a Calvin and his 


_ ilk may glory in such a tale, to others it shows how 


when men assume that their acts are God’s commands, 
with His divine imprimatur upon them, any question 
of humanity may be quite secondary, and even ex- 
cluded. 

This is a far look into the past, but it should be 


instructive, and give pause to those who, like the. 


advocates of the so-called Oxford Movement, would 
make general the profession of the practice of hark- 
ening to the direct counsel of God. Not that anyone 
would not rejoice in any increase in the number who 
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do heed the highest voice within the soul, but such 
rather ostentatious claim by any group that it is God 
who has prompted their particular acts, is quite cer- 
tain to mean, as in the past, not moral or spiritual 
improvement, but an increase in religious cant. It 
provokes the legitimate question: Do these people 
who claim to be under the direct guidance of the good 
God show themselves to be any kinder, more generous, 
more upright, more socially responsible, than their 
fellows who make no such profession? If not, what 
does it profit? By their fruits ye shall know them. 

How is one going to know what is God’s will? 
How is one to be sure that it is His voice that he is 
obeying? What is the high sign by which he identifies 
it as such? Is one to accept the assurance of the per- 
son himself that God has whispered to him in this 
particular situation His secret counsel? Surely the 
important consideration always is not the claim that 
a person’s acts are the mandates of God, but what 
kind of acts are they? Do they serve man, help to 
emancipate him from inward and outward bondage, 
enable him to stand erect, be a man, and find life? 
That is the test, not any pharisaic profession of divine 
guidance. In other words, men do not commend 
themselves or God by asseverating that they do His 
bidding. The process by which God is vindicated is 
just the reverse. The doing of justice, loving mercy 
and walking humbly make men feel this is what God 
requires. Thus they come to nobler ideas of the 
Highest. 

In this connection let one re-read the synoptic 
(first three) gospels. Here it is emphasized, as Long- 
fellow said, that not he that nameth the name, but he 
that doeth the will, enters into the kingdom of God. 
In spite of some inconsistencies in the record, there can 
be no question as to what Jesus means by doing God’s 
will. It is not an empty phrase. He gives it specific 
content. It is fulfilling man’s duty to man. His 
ruling motive was to uplift and bless man. Was it 
not the author of Ecce Homo who, teaching a lesson 
greatly needed to the men of a former generation, 
declared that if one was to sum up the main character- 
istic of Jesus in a single phrase, it would be “enthusiasm 
for humanity?” His religion is man-centered. If that 
is humani m, then he was the first great humanist. 
The saying attributed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
(and it is strange that it should appear there!) admir- 
ably expresses the spirit of the man made known in 
the first three, “I am come that they might have life, 
and have it abundantly.” Thus it was that Jesus 
revealed the Christian God, who, the heretic Marcion, 
who was not wanting in insight, declared, was a new 
God. For this God is man-centered! 

This would seem to indicate what the Christian’s 
ruling motive should be. As one concerned with the 
training of young people for the ministry, I have said 
more than once that I am not greatly troubled when 
they begin to have difficulty, as they regularly do, 
with belief in the existence of God, in immortality or 
in the value of prayer. It is even a good sign—that 
they are doing real thinking and are honest. It is 
when, no matter how easily they do or do not assent 
to the great theological propositions, they do not 
kindle with indignation at the knowledge of injustice 
or of oppression, or are not moved with a desire to 


help in the presence of sorrow and trouble, that I feel 
there is reason for concern. But if they are domi- 
nated by this passion for humanity I am confident that 
their theological difficulties will straighten themselves 
out. 

Experience has amply justified this position. 
These young people may not solve the age-old prob- 
lem of the nature of the Ultimate Reality—whether 
He is the Absolute, or as to logos or essence or sub- 
stance—which Ritschl, the great German theologian, 
said they did not need to bother about, but they will 
certainly come to worship the very human God in- 
carnated in Christ, and believe that nothing surpasses 
the worth of man. Is anything more basic? 

The implications of the attitude of those who 
contend so strenuously for a theocentric religion is 
that the one who talks about God, who very con- 
sciously prays to Him, who professes belief in Him and 
constitutes himself the champion of His sway among 
men, is the one who upholds His rule and magnifies 
His goodness. But does it follow? By no means. 
As a matter of fact men show forth the divine power 
like Christ, and honor God, not when they are seeking 
Him or thinking about Him, but when they are simply 
going about the performance of their duty or work for 
man. 

The late Professor George H. Palmer, in his 
interesting little book, “The Field of Ethics,’’ made a 
singularly unfortunate distinction between religion 
and morals. He said a surgeon could not be religious 
when performing an operation. Why? Because, for- 
sooth, he cannot be thinking about God, but, for- 
tunately he admitted, he must be concentrated on 
what he is doing. Even, he said, if the surgeon 
really had a belief that God guided each movement of 
the knife, still, inasmuch as at the time of the opera- 
tion he could not give his thought to anything but the 
surgical act, any thought of God was then excluded. 
So likewise, therefore, was religion. But is not this 
the truth rather, that when one is giving himself with 
all his powers to the doing of a manifest duty, some 
needed work for man, then it is, though he may not 
be thinking of it at all, that he honors God and God is 
in him? So one’s religion is implicit in his conduct. ~ 
As Wordsworth said: 


There are those who do ask not if Thine eye 
Be on them;.... 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot 

Who do Thy work and know it not. 


For these reasons I am not greatly impressed 
when someone, mystically inclined, solemnly tells 
me he has found God and discovered his oneness with 
Him, unless his conduct shows him to be of the Abou 
Ben Adhem class, the friend and helper of man. He 
may have had some unusual experience, like that 
which Thomas Erskine of Linlathen related to Pro- 
fessor Shairp—“I have had one revelation. .. . It 
was a joy for which one might bear any sorrow— 
Jove, jove, pleurs de Joie, as was the title of a tract I 
used to read at Geneva. I felt the power of love, that 
God is love, that He loved me, that He had spoken to 
me.” ‘As he spoke,” Dr. Shairp narrates, “‘he touched 
me quickly on the arm, as if to indicate the direct im- 
pact from on high of which he had been aware.” Or 
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the person may have witnessed some natural phe- 
nomenon, some beauty of the landscape or glory of 
the sky when the Lord passed by, and in the response 
of his soul felt he had discovered his. oneness with the 
Spirit of the universe. I would be the last to deny 
significance to such experiences. And yet I hold that 
from the Christian standpoint there is far more pro- 
fundity and truth in the familiar words of that hymn 
by a liberal song-writer, 


When thy heart enfolds thy brother 
God is there. 


Theistic questions greatly interest me, but I must 
confess I am not particularly edified when some mod- 
ern apologist, self-righteously, as it were, inflating and 
smiting his breast, declares that he is not like these 
iconoclastic humanists; he stands up for the faith of 
the fathers, he is a theist, he believes in the existence 
of God. For the pertinent question is not his theology 
but his religion; not what God does he say he believes 
in, but what God does he really worship, what has the 
first place in his affections. This is his religion, what- 
ever he professes, and this determines his life. If he 
is not nobler, more sincere, more socially helpful and 
responsible, than those he criticizes or denounces, why 


The Life 


Lawrence 


GREAT many people seem not to believe in 
“the life everlasting.” Jesus did. Like 
many Jews of his day, Jesus believed in 
‘ immortality, but in a more confident way 

than most, a way of more simply taking it for granted, 
because of his thought about God and his belief that 
God may give of Himself to a human life. Jesus 
believed in “the life everlasting’? not merely as a 
doctrine, but as a way of living. Though there were 
many others of his day who did not believe, it did not 
shake his confidence that men of faith of a former day 
were still living, in the sight of God. 

Christians whose sense of God goes deep, and 

- convinces them of things of the spirit, are the kind who 
believe in immortality. It has always been so. The 
outstanding leaders of the early church held this faith 
so firmly that they became relatively indifferent as to 
what might happen to their bodies. If only sure they 
were alive in spirit all was well. When persecutions 
came upon them and they were threatened with ston- 
ing, with stripes, with being thrown to the lions, or 
crucified, or burned at the stake, they rose above their 
fears. Again and again they were able to treat martyr- 
dom as an open gate into the life eternal. It has been 
so in our own generation also, and men still are found 
who are more sure of life when they sacrifice it out- 
wardly than ever they had been before. 

I do not know any logical proof of immortality. 
This Christian faith is not now, and never has been, 
an established teaching of science. I do. not think 
the world would be any better off if it were. It is 
undeniable, however, that the faith of Jesus, and the 
faith of the disciples after his death on the cross, which 
found the fact of his continuing life the most certain 
ground of their own comfort and assurance, has had 


Nee eee 


this proclamation of his orthodoxy, this claim to be 
truer to the faith? The test of one’s religion is not his 
doctrine but his life. 

When Theodore Parker preached his famous ser- 
mon on “The Transient and Permanent in Chris- 
tianity,” the majority of his Unitarian brethren 
would not exchange pulpits with him, and the Boston 
association of fellow-ministers held a meeting. to dis- 
cuss whether he should not be expelled therefrom. 
Why? Because his position was regarded by not a 
few as subversive of Christianity. With our perspec- 
tive today it seems highly amusing that these men 
should attempt to sit in judgment on a man whose 
heart, like Christ’s, was aflame with zeal to give himself 
to all his fellowmen in their need. 

So I submit that real progress has been made if 
men perceive that the criterion of good religion is not 
whether one formally recognizes God and nominally 
gives Him the glory or fails to do so, but whether he 
is about the Father’s business, laboring that every one 
may have, as a former English chancellor phrased it, 
“the means to the best life,” to bring in His reign of 
justice and good will. Consciously or unconsciously, 
his religion, like that of Jesus, like the God of Jesus, 
must be man-centered. 


Everlasting 
R. Howard 


a more noteworthy influence on human affairs than 
most things capable of logical proof and accepted as 
scientific axioms. This is a faith which rested, in 


‘Jesus’ case, and must always rest, on convictions as 


to God and His nature, more than on anything else. 
This is life eternal, as the fourth gospel puts it, that 
they might know the only true God, God as Jesus 
showed Him. 

Jesus believed in the life everlasting because of 
his complete confidence in the love of God, who was 
for him a Father always ready to guide and always 
waiting to receive His own with understanding and 
compassion. To Jesus God was one who has so great 
a love for man as to give Himself always, to keep on 
giving Himself, to save them from death, or from 
their lower selves. Jesus believed in eternal life be- 
cause he believed it was the will of God Himself that 
men should not perish. He believed God cares that 
they should lay hold on the capacity to make them 
like Himself. It was not an outward proof which 
Jesus had, but an inward conviction resting on his 
sense of the Father. This is what life eternal is, and 
there were those in the early church as among the 
prophets who gained a like sense of God as one who 
in His love and in His pity had redeemed them, 
so that they had entire confidence in the enduring 
quality of all that was most worth while in them- 
selves. The idea they had gotten of God had saved 
them. 

It is when life has become meaningless as well as 
unbearable that men commit suicide, I suppose. 
J esus was one for whom his own life was full of mean-- 
ing. It was full of meaning to himself. Evidently it 
had beautiful meaning to certain publicans and sin- 
ners. It had an ennobling and inspiring significance 
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to those who became his intimate friends and disciples. 
To those who test the possibilities of friendship with 
him today the life of Jesus is still found to have a 
profound and moving significance.. It gives meaning 
to their own lives which seems immeasurable and be- 
yond calculation. It makes them feel that their 
otherwise insignificant existences have value in the 
sight of One who is Himself infinite and eternal. This 
is what has happened to thousands all down the Chris- 
tian ages. Without the sense of what Christ had done 
for them, and with them, their lives would have seemed 
dull and empty, often utterly hopeless and despairing. 
Through contact with him there has come a buoyant 
and overcoming power which has brought happiness, 
and courage, and hope. This is what makes it im- 
possible for one in conscious fellowship with Christ 
to think of suicide. His life has come to mean too 
much to be treated with anything but reverence and 
respect, whatever the outward conditions of it. He 
has been made to feel that the love of God is brooding 
over him and may even well up within his own being, 
though he hang in cruel suffering on some cross of pain. 
He is suffering together with Christ and will also be 
raised with him in newness of life. That makes life 
a sacred thing. 

There are those to whom the idea of immortality 
suggests a tiresome monotony. “To travel along this 
treadmill interminably, the thought is simply unbear- 
able,” they say. Like those who could think of suicide, 
these people have not come to see the rich and beauti- 
ful meanings which may be found in life. It is for 
them just a futile facing of wearisome sameness with 
no relief. The only answer is that which helps show 
life as an interesting and beautiful thing. There have 
been many instances in which this has happened to 
persons who have fallen in love. They have come to 
perceive, each in the other, an unfolding possibility of 
wonder and interest and new meaning for life. This 
is the marvel of true marriage, where each has come 
to discover inexhaustible depths in the other. Read 
the story of Alice Freeman Palmer, written by her 
husband, and see what hitherto undreamed of values 
came into the lives of those two. After she had been 
married ten years and was past forty years of age Dr. 
Palmer tells us that his wife’s wonder and gratitude 
seemed to become almost oppressive in the strength 
and power of them, so overwhelming had the possi- 
bilities and meanings of life become to her. 

In a similar fashion life sometimes begins to 
disclose its interest to people through experiences of 
unexpected joy, when they have been brought to look 
beyond self and find possible contacts and meanings 
never suspected before. Such, I suppose, was Helen 
Keller’s discovery that she could break through the 
blank barriers of blindness and deafness. Suddenly 
conscious of a meaning conveyed to her through the 
fingers of her teacher, she tells of how life became to 
her a different thing. From that time on every day 
was filled with great adventure. Through the patient, 
persistent kindness of another she had been brought 
to realize that she was not alone in her spiritual na- 
ture. There were things for her to learn and meanings 
for her to discover of infinite variety and indescribable 
beauty and charm. In her book, ‘My Religion,” she 
gives a hint of how what came to her then was of the 


same sort as her later expanding sense of God, and 
how it may be analogous to what all men can go 
through into the sense of the Eternal. 

Life becomes an interesting thing to men when 
they receive an enthusiasm for a great cause, or when > 
they catch a glimpse of some previously unrealized 
beauty. So it is when they find themselves on the 
border of some new universe of thought, or even of 
feeling, which they had not previously had the priv- 
ilege of exploring. How interesting life must have 
been for Columbus when he became convinced that 
there were great new regions to be discovered on the 
surface of the earth. How absorbing must the possi- 
bilities have seemed to Franklin when he had proved 
to himself that man might make new contacts with 
the powers of the air. How interesting life was for 
that strange genius, Emanuel Swedenborg, with whom 
Helen Keller seems to have found points of personal 
contact. He, too, had known the joys of physical 
discovery. He had been a gifted mathematician, also, 
and had found satisfaction in the exercise of un- 
usual intellectual powers in that realm. But above 
all life became interesting to him when he sensed a 
vast realm unseen to the human eye which he believed 
might yet become more and more familiar to the spirit 
of man. 

These things are but a dim suggestion of the in- 
terest which Jesus succeeded in bringing into the lives 
of men who followed him and through him became 
aware, in a new way, of the love and goodness and 
power of God. They saw that if there were indeed 
such a God, who though far beyond our full compre- 
hension could make Himself known to us through a 
fellow man of surprising and delightful strength and 
beauty of character, then life must be a wonderful 
thing. They saw how remarkable life was in Jesus, 
superior to the ordinary fears of storm, or sickness, 
of hunger or thirst, yes, even of selfishness and sin. 
If life could be like Jesus then life would be forever 
interesting. Not only was he unafraid before temp- 
tation, or before storm or disease, but, most amazing 
of all to most of them, though he might shrink from it 
for a moment he was not even afraid of death. In 
fact, after he had himself been crucified there was 
that about him which convinced his followers that 
death really could not hold him. 

Just as Helen Keller has shown us that blindness 
and deafness need not cramp the mind of a human 
being, so Jesus has shown us that the evident facts of 
sin and suffering and death need not cramp our souls. 
Instead they may cause us, with God’s help, to find 
the way to a greater freedom, the freedom that comes 
with the conviction that spiritual reality is under- 
neath all else. This is what Jesus has done for those 
who have been inspired by contact with him, and 
have become willing to venture into the region of the 
unseen in loving dependence upon him and his way 
of life. This is life eternal, a knowing of God as 
Jesus has shown him. When we know him so we are 
given a sense of sharing his quality which is superior 
to limits of time or space. To know God is to live 
“under the aspect of eternity.’”’ Having. become iden- 
tified with him our life has gained unceasing signif- 
icance. We can never die, but must somehow be held 
in that divine enfolding. 
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Fan Mail---the Thrill of a Lifetime 


Roger F. Etz 


4] HAVE just had the thrill of a lifetime. This 
came as the result of reading the “fan mail” 
received after a radio sermon. Through the 
courtesy of the Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cin- 
cinnati, I had the opportunity of preaching over 
WLW, the most powerful single station in the country, 
during one of the periods which he ordinarily would 
occupy. Copies of the sermon were offered free to 
anyone who would apply. So skeptical was I of the 
results of this offer that I agreed with Olson to have 
the sermon mimeographed if and when any requests 
came in. 

I left Cincinnati Sunday afternoon. Monday 
noon a telegram reached me saying that the first re- 
quest received at the studio was by wire and for twenty- 
five copies for distribution. That was an eye-opener, 
but would any more requests come? The broadcast 
was at 8.30 Sunday morning, Eastern Standard Time, 
making it 7.80 a. m. Central Time, and 5.30 a. m. 
Pacific Coast Time, when all good people are supposed 
to be taking their extra Sunday morning nap. One 
significant fact is that it was the message, not a name, 
which brought a response. Many writers said that 
they couldn’t get the name of the speaker, but others 
guessed at it—there were thirty-eight different names 
in the letters received! Another significant fact is 
that by far the largest proportion of the replies came 
from places where there is neither a Universalist nor a 
Unitarian church. Responses were received from 340 
people, 171 of them women, and twenty-three of them 
ministers. They came from Canada and twenty-eight 
different states, literally from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, and from Canada to Florida. Approximately 
600 copies were sent out. Requests came from cities 
and towns, on fine printed stationery and on the cheap- 
est kind of paper, on letter-heads of banks, business 
houses, labor unions, schools, ete. 

If this were all, it would hardly be worth writing 
about. 
one sermon show the great value and possibilities of 
radio preaching. Never before have I been so im- 
pressed with the service which could be rendered by 
the systematic use of the radio. How the message 
we love could be carried into countless homes of people 
who need the stimulus and encouragement our faith 
can give in these days! How people are hungering for 
something reasonable and positive in religion! 

For instance, one writer says: “To be frank, I do 
not exactly believe the Bible, but if anything could 
change my mind, it would be a few more sermons such 
as I heard you deliver over the radio Sunday morning. 
If you had to listen to some of the sermons and see 
how the congregation carries on out in this neck of 
the woods, then you would not wonder at my feelings 
towards the Christian religion.” 

Another writes: “I heartily thank you for the 
offered copy of this morning’s Sunday Forum, super- 
excellent. Happy indeed to see a new day dawning 
in religious thinking and practice.”’ 

Another writes: “I was so inspired with this won- 
derful sermon. I have been shut in ever since I have 


The important thing is that these results of » 


retired from the public schools, but I shall not let 
this withhold me from trying to be of service to my 
Master. With such sermons to buoy one, I know I 
shall be able to grow spiritually to become a dynamic 
force for the Master.” 

Still another writes: ““Radio means a lot to those 
of us who are shut in for a long time and who have 
no other means of contacting spiritual messages be- 
cause we are too confined to our home. I have been 
blind for four months, and can fully understand and 
appreciate all the spiritual guidance that is trans- 
mitted to me over the radio, as it is impossible for me 
to get out of the house to attend church regularly, as 
the light hurts the eyes. My mother wishes to send 
similar good wishes for the Church Forum’s continu- 
ance and for such fine speakers as it had this morn- 
ing.” (From a long, well-typed letter.) 

And another: “I certainly do desire a copy of this 
morning’s broadcast by Dr. Roger F. Ess. How con- 
structive and appropriate the sentiment. Surely 
a safe guide to verify the promise—‘Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’ I am thank- 
ful that not all of the broadcasts from WLW are of the 
misleading, incompetent, irrelevant and malicious 
‘Crusader’ kind. Yours for more of the Truth.” 

And another: “I am hard of hearing and the 
sermons over the radio are all the sermons I ever hear. 
I do enjoy them and they are a great inspiration and 
help to me.” 

Another: “Please send me a copy of the sermon 
given over radio on the above date. I have dwelt on 
this subject quite often but have failed to get a clear 
interpretation of what I was trying to think out. 
This morning brought my answer. I have a friend 
who is losing her vision and I wish very much to read 
it to her.” 

Another writes: “I enjoyed hearing the Sunday 
sermon, and would like to read it again before passing 
it on to others who may not have heard it. I have 
certainly been helped by it all the week.” 

The last letter I shall quote was written with 
pencil by an uncertain hand, but somehow it has a 
pull on the heart-strings. I am giving it exactly as 
written: “Injoid your searman this morning and if 
you pleas send me your searmon. Many thanks. 
When I wase youn girl I whend to the Gearman 
School Bible School and the Cadiacism learned all by 
hart. I still go to church. I think it wood be better if 
we all wood go to church, it mite make a better world. 
I wood like to study your lechure. pleas send it if 
you have enny left. God be with you till we meat a 
gen. I want to thanke youa gen. I ama Old Lady 
75 years old.” 

These are only samples, but what a story they 
tell! Only the imagination can picture the persons 
from whom they come and the settings in which the 
sermons were received. Homes of the well-to-do and 
the poor, in the cities and in isolation in the country- 
side, family groups about the radio or the lone sufferer 
on a sick-bed, the deaf, the blind, the faithless. the 
bewildered, the seekers after truth—all there in one 
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congregation, and all helped by “the foolishness of 
preaching!” 

Of course there were “crank letters,” but very 
few. One writer sent a number of pieces of Biblical 
interpretation which I haven’t had time to read, ac- 
companied by a letter which says: ‘You will note from 
a reading of the enclosed papers that we have in our 
midst today a Prophet and Revelator, who is come in 
the spirit of Elias—John the Baptist—to restore all 
things as promised by Christ Jesus and the Old Proph- 
ets. His name is ——. He has written a non-sec- 
tarian book. (Price $2.) This makes it possible to 
understand the profound meanings of the Bible here- 
tofore never explained. I trust you will see your way 
clear to send for this book.” 


There are other letters asking for extra copies of 


the sermon to be used in Bible classes and for dis- 
tribution ‘‘among my friends of the cloth,” for theo- 
logical students and for friends who did not tune in, 
and for church workers. One man wants to purchase 
one hundred copies ‘for distribution where truth and 
intelligent thought%may be appreciated.” One 


minister wants permission to preach the sermon in 
his own pulpit. 

There are letters which contain unconscious 
touches of humor, too good to be buried in a file. 
One says: “‘I enjoyed the lecture very much and would 
like a copy for reference. Also I always listen to the 
Children’s Hour, to Lowell Thomas, Amos ’n’ Andy 
and Lun and Abner.”’ 

Another writes: ‘I only wish the use of ‘horse and 
buggy days,’ terse and expressive as it is, were left 
out, because it attaches to political consciousness so 
rife at present. I am of no political complexion, but I 
live in a large boarding house.” 

One minister writes: “The speaker can be truly 
ranked as a modern John the Baptist. I am of the 
opinion that in these perilous times there is need for a 
few more ‘Amoses.’ ”’ 

And one writer asking for a copy of the sermon 
sends his request on a picture card of a hotel bar- 
room! . 

Is it any wonder that there is a thrill in “fan 
mail?” 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXXXVII. 


By the Alouette to Concord 


Johannes 


7D UNDAY morning in Boston, seven o’clock on 
B, <a] Newbury Street, the sidewalks damp from a 
ON )) sprinkle in the night, but drying fast over the 
(Qe way. No traffic, no cars parked along the 
curb, nobody passing except now and then a leisurely 
janitor strolling toward his broom and dust-cloth, and 
a Catholic servant girl headed toward her church. 
The pigeons have the street to themselves, and are 
walking fast over pavement and bits of turf, to find— 
what God only knows, for to my eye the asphalt is 
bare of food. 

The sun gets up slowly in banks of mist, but by 
7.30 he is shining in the windows on the other side of 
the street. The smoke drifts slowly toward the east, 
so one may deduce without great mental effort that 
the wind is west and not over three or four miles an 
hour. No weather bureau on Sunday morning to tell 
us the barometer and thermometer, and what is the 
outlook, and how things are at Littleton, N. H., and 
on the top of Mount Washington and at the Nan- 
tucket Lightship. But we are interested in the 
weather, for we are headed for Lowell and the valley 
of the Merrimac, and up past Nashua and Manchester 
to Concord, the capital of the Old Granite State, and 
the 10.45 service in the Universalist church. Trains 
have been abandoned in some places along the Merri- 
mac this past week because of the floods. Was I 
foolish not to have gone up last night? 


The North Station, Boston, and the nine a. m., 
the Alouette, for Concord, Plymouth and Montreal. 
The coaches are crowded, and so I give myself an un- 
usual luxury for these days—the parlor car. It is 
well worth the seventy-five cents extra. The cars 
and the crew are the same that we read about in the 
papers of the past two days because they were stuck 
in the flood near Plymouth. ‘We got in last night 


at midnight,” says the cheery Canadian steward, 
“two days and seven hours late.”’ ‘‘Was it simply ice 
on the tracks,” I ask, “or were you in the water?” 
“It was water, sir,”’ he replies. “It was up within six 
inches of the car floor. We could not go forward or 
back. They took the passengers off in boats.’’ “How 
is the line to Concord?” I ask. “‘All right,” he says, 
“but a brakeman told me that he was eight and a half 
hours between Concord and Boston yesterday morn- 
ing on the milk train. The trouble was around Man- 
chester.” 

The morning paper is full of it—two great main- 
line bridges swept away on the Kennebec, heavy 
damage to mills at Haverhill, Lawrence and Lowell, 
floods in New York and Pennsylvania, fifty million 
dollars worth of damage, thirteen dead, more rain 
predicted. It is not an auspicious day for a close 
connection with a church service. 

ok ok 

Just out of Lowell we come to the Merrimac— 
broad, majestic, beautiful, full of floating ice but in 
no way fearful except as one looks at its banks, piled 
high with the jagged cakes which in the past few days 
have been doing the damage. And whenever we come 
to a tributary of the river, we do not thunder over it, 
but crawl slowly lest weakened bridges should give 
way. Water still lies in some of the fields. Swamps 
are ponds. Ponds are lakes. Here and there trees 
stand in water, and now and then they are cut off 
clean by the weight of ice. Just a little way out of 
Lowell a foot-bridge suspended from a couple of cables 
has gone down. The cables are there, but the ice has 
reached up far enough to grab the walk and tear half 
of it away. At Tyngsboro we just crawl along. As 
we look out of the right hand window, we are directly 
above the swirling waters. “It looks cold,’ says a 
neighbor. “I’d like to see a little more ground under 
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us.”’ But the bridge at Tyngsboro was built for high 
water and ice. Man had learned how to carry traffic 
safely over swollen waters. The channel had been kept 
free from stone abutments. 

We are fifteen minutes late at Nashua, and it 
begins to dawn on me that perhaps I had better get off 
and ask our Nashua church and Mr. Blair for a hear- 
ing, if I am to be heard at all this day. We start out 
of Nashua full speed, but soon we are crawling along 
again. Beyond a little deserted station called Thorn- 
ton’s Ferry, the ferry seems needed for all the fields. 
Logs, cakes of ice, something like a dog kennel, sticks, 
debris, a variety of things which the water has picked 
up, lie where they have been deposited. And cakes of 
ice come riding down on top of other cakes. 

Up here above Nashua the eastern bank is beauti- 
ful with pines, and the ice is piled higher and here and 
there it looks as if there had been the beginning of an 
ice jam. Tons and tons of ice on both banks. Once in 
a while a cake three or four feet above the water in 
the crotch of a tree. The Pullman conductor comes 
along and stops to look. “Nothing to what it was,” 
he says. ‘One cake a hundred feet long and fifty feet 
wide struck this train near Plymouth, and bent the 
coach steps all out of shape. We had to send those 
cars to the shop.” 

There is a station called Goffs Falls where we cross 
the swirling waters. They rush up stream in eddies 
almost as fiercely as downstream. It is 11.10 when we 
reach Manchester, and our service at Concord already 
has been going twenty-five minutes, and “Sheridan 
twenty miles away.”’ Perhaps Farnsworth would give 
me achance here to preach that epoch-marking sermon. 

Why we crawl so slowly out of Manchester is a 
secret of the railroad. We hardly make any speed 
at all along the miles of Amoskeag Mills. There is 
an innocent-looking mill race close to the track. 
Perhaps we might slide into it. We get a good view 
of the falls near the mill, and there seems to be power 
enough to run a hundred such mills or to sweep them 
quickly away. 

I find myself beginning mentally to push the 
train. So I take myself in hand and put on my over- 
coat and go out in the observation end. Now we are 
going only eight cr ten miles an hour. A red setter 
dog keeps up for a way. The hand-car with the sec- 
tion gang catches up. ‘The air is good, the sun is 
warm, the views are magnificent. After all, what are 
sermons? Did not Dieffenbach give his entire space 
in the Transcript last night to proving how much better 
services can be made without sermons? And it is not 
the same as a church with no one in charge, for Grose 
is there, and he is an old hand, not to be bothered by 
a small matter like a preacher failing to show up. 
Away with dull care. We are on an outing. This is 
a snow train. We are just running up to Concord to 
dine with friends. 

I would not have missed Hcokset, where we cross 
back to the west bank, for the waters swirl savagely 
against the abutments of a covered wooden railroad 
bridge which carries a line off toward Fittsfield, N. H. 
Men with red flags are patrolling every mile of the 
road-bed. Section gangs are all out watching and 
working. Great forces are unleashed. Man is taming 

hem. 


It is the story of civilization. Some things that 


we are watching are symbols of the things that we can 

not help. Some are good examples of the things that 

we can help. It is the basic thought of religion. 
* * 


An enormous train-shed in Concord, N. H., fifteen 
minutes past noon. A trustee of the church, who also 
is a trustee of the Universalist Publishing House, and 
who also is one of God’s best, is here to meet me, and 
in his car we quickly reach the church. The congre- 
gation is coming out. There is one sermon that never 
will be preached. Dr. Grose, as I guessed, provided for 
contingencies, picked out a scripture, placed the manu- 
script of a sermon in his pocket, and went through the 
service as usual. No, better than usual. The people 
emerging from the church are enthusiastic over what 
they have heard and felt. I am enthusiastic over the 
interesting trip up. “Of what complaint did he die?” 
asked the sexton. “No complaint,’ said the chief 
mourner, ‘‘everybody satisfied.”’ That very ancient 
joke flashes through my mind as J stand and greet 
the people. Soon I am out on the church steps, re- 
joicing in the sunshine, looking at all the important 
buildings near by in this center of Concord. There 
are many beautiful trees. Something seems to be 
stirring in them. 

I am to take the 1.40 back to Boston. Although 
I am pressed to stay I stick tomy plan. A lady of the 
church, the sister of my trustee, takes Dr. Grose and 
me to a tea room for luncheon, and gives us glimpses 
of the history of the town. She reads the Leader 
and she knows what I like. Before I realize it, I am 
at the North End in the old part of Concord. There, 
in one of the ancient buildings once a general store, is 
a successful arts and crafts place and a tea room. 
Over it is the name Rumford, and she reminds me that 
this is where lived one of the most picturesque figures 
in American history, Count Benjamin Thompson 
Rumford (1753-1814), and that between 1733 and 1765 
Concord was called Rumford. The man who hastily 
assumes that Concord was named Rumford after 
Count Rumford will find that he has put the cart 
before the horse. Benjamin Thompson, Sir Ben- 
jamin by that time, was made a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1781, “and chose his title of Rum- 
ford from the American township to which his wife’s 
family belonged. 

The atmosphere of the Rumford Tea Room is 
delightful. I see an old soapstone stove, birch and 
maple wood piled high behind the stove on the floor. 
It is a quaint place, with good food and, best of ali, 
Universalists whom we know straggling in two by two 
for Sunday dinner. This is why I have come to Con- 
cord. These folks do not need my sermons. Whatever 
is, is best, especially when it includes old Rumford 
and her best folks, and Grose, and tender lamb chops. 

*K ok 


Late afternoon in Boston. People walking up 
and down Newbury Street with their canes, their 
dogs, and other Sunday impedimenta. Cars parked 
all along the street and around the corner for the 
Exeter Theater. The third floor front at last, the 
big bed, which here does duty as sofa too, an hour of 
dreamless sleep, a wood fire in the dining-room stove 
and the kettle singing cheerily. There would be fewer 
pessimists if there were more wood fires and tea-kettles. 
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The Struggle for Civil and Religious Liberty 


Leslie T. Pennington 


em S HIS nation was born in the struggle for re- 
| ligious and civil liberty. By this struggle 
the ideas and principles of liberty were 
LS) graven in the character of its founders. They 
lew its meaning and its value because they knew 
and had paid its price. It stirred the deep emotion 
and enthusiasm of their souls; to them it was the sym- 
bol and the banner under which they lived and 
wrought. In their philosophy it was based upon no 
utilitarianism, no theory of costless and smooth- 
flowing enjoyment. It was no gratuitous heritage of 
easy toleration, no right to the irresponsible expres- 
sion of stagnant and stinglessideas. It was the deepest 
principle of their souls, hardly won, hardly maintained, 
by the discipline of the spirit within, the life and the 
community of life without. It gave their lives more 
than passing significance by linking them through 
fidelity with the virtue of those who had gone before, 
the welfare of the virtuous to come. They did not 
_ hesitate to link liberty with God, their dwelling place 
throughout all generations. They wrote it into their 
deepest institutions. They made it the basis of the 
free church. They wrote into the Preamble of the 
Constitution, as one of its major objectives, ‘‘to secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Poster- 
ity.”” It was the basis of the first Amendment to 
the Constitution: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


There is a direct line between their faith, their labor, 
their achievement, and our heritage of liberty. 

Everywhere, at home and abroad, the principles 
and the institutions of liberty are severely tried today. 
Under the pressure of economic and political forces 
it is being curbed in the United States. There are 
those who say that liberty has not only been tried but 
that it has been found wanting. Notable among them 
are the left-wing social radicals, such as Harold Laski, 
and those who are advocating a return to religious 
conservatism, such as T. 8. Eliot. 

We should not yield an inch to those who have 
turned their backs upon liberty. Without it life in 
America would be as intolerable as that life in England 
which our forefathers came to this country to escape, 
and their brothers in England, under the leadership of 
such men as Cromwell and Milton, gave their lives to 
reform. However, the present trials of liberty are so 
great, and there is so much of value in what its critics 
have pointed out, that we must re-examine our prin- 
ciples. 

Certain ideas and principles have crept in under 
the cloak of liberalism which have no essential rela- 
tionship to it. Chief among these is the economic doc- 
trine of “laissez-faire.” In his essay on “The Future of 
Liberalism” Professor Hocking says: “If liberalism 
had recalled its modern charter in the works of John 
Locke it could not have forgotten that being born free 


and equal meant simply an immunity from exploita- 
tion which carried with it an imperative to refrain 
from exploiting others.’”’ Under the system of laissez- 
faire many men have defended their exploitation 
of their fellows in the name of ‘‘liberty.’’ The same is 
true of capitalism. Capitalism has no essential rela- 
tionship to liberty; nor is Socialism essentially hostile 
to it. Private initiative, to be sure, is an element 
in life to be prized in a liberal society. But no sane 
man would defend a man’s liberty to use his private 
initiative in the exploitation of his fellows. Liberty 
is deeper than any of these, and it cuts directly across 
them. It is their measure, and at its bar of judgment 
they stand or fall. If they destroy liberty they must 
be modified or replaced. 

Liberty has also been exploited by a great many 
adherents, hangers-on, who claim to be “‘liberal,’”” but 
who are not among the true sons of liberty. Among 
these are all those men who fail to develop a command- 
ing vision which lifts them above the partisan and 
provincial. Within the nation we find these failing to 
set the welfare of the whole people above their own 
interests or the interests of groups. We see them par- 
ticularly in those lobbies and pressure groups which 
are playing such havoc with representative govern- 
ment. 

Among these false sons of liberty are those who 
emphasize rights without duties, privileges without 
responsibilities, absence of restraint without dis- 
cipline. 

There are others who have lost not only their en- 
thusiasm for liberty, but their enthusiasm for truth; 
who have come to believe not only that every man has 
a right to his own idea, but that every man’s idea is 
as good as any other. Tolerance in many people has 
become an easy-going indifference, a lack of faith that 
from the conflict of opposing ideas a higher synthesis 
can be reached. This is either a lack of faith in man 
as a reasonable being, as liable to persuasion, or a lack 
of faith in truth. The contrast between the modern 
man who says, “Oh, we must not have any con- 
troversy,’ and the Puritan of robust faith in the 
power of truth as second only to the Almighty, should 
make us take sober second thought. ‘‘Men wish to 
be settled,’ wrote Emerson, “only when they are 
unsettled is there any hope for them.” 

There are three chief reasons for this lag in devo- 
tion to liberty and its methods. First, these people 
are so far removed from the struggle of those who have 
given us our heritage of liberty that they have for- 
gotten its cost, its value, and its method. Second, 
society has become so vast and so complicated that 
they have lost their sense of their own functional 
relationship to the whole of society and to its evolu- 
tion. Third, their superficial utilitarianism is no ade- 
quate substitute for the profound religious faith and 
philosophy which nerved those who won for us our 
liberties. They are living on borrowed capital, and 
their spiritual and intellectual labor is not even suf- 
ficient to maintain it. 

There is great need for a fundamental readjust. 
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ment in our conception of the principles of liberty. 
The root of all liberty is freedom of thought. Obvious 
as it may seem, few people realize that there can be 
no freedom of thought without thought. Thinking is 
not easy; it is one of the most difficult things we do. 
Yet the capacity of man to think is the most divine 
faculty in him and the root of all else beside. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Eliot Morison, in his ‘Founding of 
Harvard College,” says, ‘““The two cardinal principles 
of English puritanism which most profoundly affected 
the social development of New England and the 
United States were not religious tenets, but educational 
ideals: a learned clergy, and a lettered people.”’ We 
understand, of course, that Professor Morison’s aim 
is to pay the Puritans the highest compliment which 
an educator can pay; but when he says that these were 
not religious tenets, we may, perhaps, fortify ourselves 
with the statement from Professor Whitehead, who 
still agrees with the Puritans in this, ‘““The essence of 
education is that it be religious.”” Education was a 
profound part of the religion of the Puritan. How 
well John Milton states this point: ‘Truth is compar’d 
in Scripture to a streaming fountain: if her waters 
flow not in a perpetuall progression, they sick’n into a 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man be- 
cause his Pastor says so, or the Assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his be- 
lief be true, yet the very truth he holds, becomes his 
heresie. There is not any burden that som would 
gladlier post off to another, then the charge and care 
of their Religion.” 

Liberty is based, not upon utilitarianism, but upon 
a profound religious faith; truth is a growing thing, 
therefore each man must grow in truth; each man must 
think for himself in matters both civil and relig- 
ious. 
Thought should produce dynamic agreements. 
Freedom of thought and expression requires a great 
deal more than the maintenance of an open field for 
the expression of any opinion. It does not mean that 
one man’s idea is as good as another, and that they 
should all be thrust out into this open field until it 
becomes clogged and congested and stifling with half- 
truths. Besides maintaining an open field, it means 
that truth should always be there to grapple with 
error, to overcome and drive out half-truths. It means 
that we, each of us, should make sure that truth is 
there to challenge error. It is the faith that out of 
conflicting individual opinions dynamic group agree- 
ments will be reached, a higher synthesis of thought. 
This is based on the faith that truth is strong, as Mil- 
ton says, “‘strong next to the Almighty,” and the faith 
that beyond our differences truth is one. ‘Though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth,” writes Milton, “‘so Truth is in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing.”’ ‘‘A little generous prudence, a little for- 
bearance of one another, and some grain of charity, 
might win all these diligences to join, and unite in 
one general and brotherly search after Truth.” The 
essential communion of social, most of all of religious, 
fellowship is this brotherly search after Truth, a 


search for dynamic group agreements. It points, it 
seems to me, toward a fellowship which is a cross 
between a panel discussion and the “silent’’ meeting 
of the Friends in which each member searches his soul 
before God for that “light’’ which is beyond his in- 
dividual interests and his private opinions. 

Thought should have a functional relationship to 
society as a whole and to the evolution of society. 
Each step of this way involves discipline, struggle, 
tension. Each of these three represents a difficult and 
exacting discipline: a man thinking, the achievement 
of dynamic agreements, and the achievement of both 
of these in a living relationship to society as a whole as 
it is changing in time. Nowhere is Professor Hocking 
so scathing in his essay on ““The Future of Liberal- 
ism’ as he is in indictment of the utilitarianism and 
what he calls the ‘‘costless toleration” of John Stuart 
Mill’s conception of liberty. ‘Marx knew well enough 
in his own person,” he writes, “as Mill never knew, 
the hard lot of the unpopular idea, but he made no 
place for costless toleration. He saw struggle as an 
aspect of life. . . . Mill seems hardly to have dipped 
into the currents of history deeply enough to have felt 
their direction; Marx felt the tug of social movement 
as a vast argument, into which his own thought must 
enter and work its way through.”’ Religious liberty as 
conceived in isolation from the real and dynamic 
forces which are shaping our common life is utterly 
insignificant. 

There is a reason why freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, of the press, and the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, are being menaced in the 
United States today by the forces of property and na- 
tionalism. There is a reason, too, why pressure is 
particularly brought to bear upon educational in- © 
stitutions. These things stand in a direct and clearly 
recognized functional relationship to the establish- 
ment of the state. It is the forces which lie in this set 
of direct relationships which are the first to feel as they 
are the first to exert the pressure of the crisis. Happily 
and wisely the church has been disestablished. In 
Russia, Italy and Germany, religion has felt the pres- 
sure of the crisis; later religion may feel it here. 
Meanwhile, we of the church, particularly we of the 
free church, know that any infringement on the con- 
stitutional rights to liberty is a menace not only to free 
religion, but a menace to that which we hold most 
dear: it is a menace to the welfare and the spirit of 
man. As the free church played its part in securing 
and maintaining these rights, there can be no doubt 
where it will stand in the coming struggle. It is now 
and ever shall be strong for liberty, and ready to fight 
wherever true liberty is at stake. 

This new crisis of liberty may well be one of the 
best things which could happen to us. It may drive 
us from our easy-going tolerance and indifference. I+ 
may stir us to sift, examine and try our principles, 
until liberty becomes alive again in the hands of her 
true sons. It may lead us to think more profoundly 
through and beyond our superficial utilitarianism, 
until we see again the elemental relationship between 
liberty and the principles of a deeply rooted and a 
commanding religious faith. 

But we must not be confused by false issues. 
We must not in her name defend her hangers-on and 
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her enemies who hide beneath her cloak. We must dis- 
tinguish between her and the exploitation which claims 
that laissez-faire, capitalism, private initiative, and 
the profit motive are essential to her. On the other 
hand we must not turn against her allies. The oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the United States 
may have been forced upon many by a group acting 
from motives which are misguided, if not corrupt; but 
the end which they have achieved is the undoing of 
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their own folly. For the Constitution itself is one of 
the main bulwarks of our liberty. 

Liberty is indeed a faith to live by, but it is no 
faith for the indolent or for cowards, nor for those 
who would retreat from the main stream of life into 
the back-wash of near security. It is a faith for strong 
men and brave women who dare to give the fullness 
of their stature and their disciplined character to the 
full stream of life. 


Spain Is Saved from Fascism 


Jaime Menendez 


OT long ago, the man now at the head of a 
popular government as a result of the recent 
elections throughout Spain, made a sad but 
revealing commentary on the state of po- 

litical affairs existing in his country for the last two 
years. ‘There was a time,” he said, “when I thought 
that any day the newspapers would print a notice 
reading something like this: ‘Yesterday morning a 
Council of Ministers was held. As they were coming 
out, the police arrested the participants, one by one.’ ”’ 
It would be unfair to consider this remark simply as 
an expression of political partisanship, for anyone 
with the most superficial acquaintance with the dignity 
in which Don Manuel Azana conducts his political 
activities must know that conditions had arrived at a 
sorry pass to justify placing officials of the government 
on a level with pickpockets and racketeers. Yet cor- 
ruption ruled by wholesale, with a widespread squan- 
dering of public and private funds, and the general 
resentment at such wrongdoing played a part of some 
significance in the victory of the coalition forces sup- 
porting Azana. But there was far more than merely 
this. 

There were, for one thing, five thousand dead 
bodies clamoring for justice from their graves, one 
item in a terrible balance sheet of a frightful wave of 
reaction and repression that swept ruthlessly over the 
country. Along with these are the lives of thousands 
of people carrying on a miserable existence with thirty 
thousand relatives beaten and tortured in jail to the 
extent of refusing them 400,000 pesetas in the na- 
tional budget for heat—‘‘Who ever thought of a 
prisoner in a heated jail?” asked a politician, crossing 
out an item of national expenditure—and with many 
more persecuted and thrown out from their places of 
work and their only means of livelihood. There was 
also the unexplained contrast of a national deficit 
growing by leaps and bounds, while every single public 
servant was cut down to practically nothing. For in- 
stance, while in the first two years of the republic 
some 13,000 new schools were built, in the second two 
years, under the influence of the leaders now thrown 
out of power, all was summed up in the completion of 
600 schools which had already been under construction. 
Asylums, hospitals and dispensaries for the poor were 
closed down or their allowances seriously reduced. 
A school and work-shop for the blind was closed in 
Madrid, while the appropriation in the budget re- 
mained, to be distributed among the children of those 
favored by the government. 

Under the reactionary control of officialdom, what 


there was in the way of unemployment benefit was 
wiped out, while unemployment grew, even accord- 
ing to “official” statistics, 400,000 to 800,000. The 
budgets of public works, agriculture, and education 
were reduced in some instances to one-half of what 
they formerly were. However, the budget of the army 
grew by some 100,000,000 pesetas; to the clerical sup- 
porters of the regime were given—a thing expressly 
forbidden by the constitution—20,000,000 pesetas 
more; the confiscated property of the Jesuits was 
fully restored and in some cases increased; the police 
forces were enlarged and hundreds of millions of 
pesetas were’expended for cars, trucks, vans, motor- 
cycles, uniforms, war material, etc., until the police 
force became the most efficient and rapidly moving of 
any nation in the world. The outstanding sight in 
Madrid was the horde of guards, with their muzzles 
always facing the people and their Cossack-like long 
coats the object of popular derision. Meanwhile the 
people walked quietly, their misery wrapped in 
mourning rags, along the streets of the most preten- 
tious capital in Europe. 

The slightest effort for world peace or the ex- 
pression of pacifism was sufficient cause to bring a 
storm of abuse and even arrest, upon those endowed 
with the needed heroism. Peace workers were la- 
beled anti-patriots, criminals, and what not. A 
pledge to work against militarism brought accusations 
that such activity constituted a crime—the outcome, 
it was customarily said, of dangerous propaganda 
“supported by Moscow gold.” Behind this anti- 
pacific crusade, devious forces were at work. The 
German Nazi government under the guise of railroad 
and tourist propaganda, subsidized the foremost 
Spanish liberal and anti-war organ, Hl Sol, which fell 
into evil ways. All of its anti-Nazi, anti-war, anti- 
reactionary editorials gave way to a glossing over of 
imperialistic enterprise, the “‘good side” of fascism, 
the supposed need of not letting the “inferior” races 
raise their heads “above civilization,’—the paper 
even going to the extent of asking once to “let the 
sword speak in place of the ermine of justice.”’ There 
is no doubt, either, that some definite connection 
exists between the policies of certain Spanish news- 
papers and the influence of a chemical company and 
other German interests. Similarly, one can trace 
the effects of the armament concerns of outside coun- 
tries. In the last two years, Spain had advanced a 
great deal toward a position of importance in the van- 
guard of war, destruction and human misery. 

It is sorrowful to confess that in this the fascistic 
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team of Gil Robles and Alejandro Lerroux was helped 
—innocently?—by the most influential foreign news- 
papers, one American, the other British. Their 
Spanish correspondents are ardent clericals and con- 
servatives, which may in a way explain matters. 
They are themselves, naturally, as clericalism and 
conservatism are in Spain, fascistic in general outlook. 
It is a strange thing to observe the treatment—thor- 
oughly liberal and generous—that these two dailies 
give to German news, and the treatment accorded to 
news issuing from Spain. 

But these things were manifestations of the Spain 
that is being pushed into the past. Once more, after 
this tragic span of two years, the country is on the side 
of intelligent and progressive liberalism. All popu- 
larly elected local governments, provincial assemblies. 
city halls, townships, etc., have come into life again. 
Thousands of illegal appointments to the army, the 
civil service and high governmental jobs, have been 
rescinded. Unable to control their own fellow-re- 
ligionists, the members of the semi-fascistic religious 
orders and of the landed nobility are once more scurry- 


ing for safety, before any threats have been made. 


against them. The big landed estates are already be- 
ing handed out in some cases to thousands of pauper- 
ized peasants who for two years have lived on wages— 
when they had any at all—as low as less than ten cents 
a day in American currency. The army budget will 
again be cut, to cover the barest needs of a soldiery so 
limited and restricted that it shall not again become a 
cause of political unrest. The tremendous significance 
of Azana’s program of reorganization of the army in 
his first two years in the war ministry may be now 
measured objectively when one sees that all attempts 
by Gil Robles to reconvert the army into a political 
force, according to the tradition of a past century, have 
miserably failed. Robles could not go beyond the re- 
appointment of royalist and fascistic officers, who 
soon felt that their hands were tied because an element 
of conscious dignity permeated the rank and file, who 
no longer would be used as pawns in an ambitious 
gamble for profits and privileges. For good or evil — 
the reader must decide for himself—the army is out 
of politics where it has reigned in so many periods gone 


by, and Spain can live in peace without this frightful 
nightmare to disturb the people. 

The tremendous force of Socialism cannot be 
ignored. The unification of all proletarian forces has 
brought new life and promise to the country. This is 
a fact, astonishing though it may seem, which no one 
here now attempts to deny. 

What is the program of the Popular Front, on 
which work is now rapidly going ahead? It can be 
summarized in a few words: work for those who want 
it, through public projects, by the distribution of the 
big landed estates, by the admission to their jobs of 
thousands who were dismissed after the revolution of 
October, 1934; the promotion of public education, 
along with the suppression of clericalism, fascism, 
and’ reaction of all sorts; a radical change in the com- 
manding positions of the police, together with reor- 
ganization of the courts and the creation of a new 
crime, ‘‘the paying of starvation wages;’”’ workers in- 
tervention in factories and shops to protect the laboring 
man, with freedom for all political and social prisoners; 
the reorganization of finance, payment to foreign 
creditors, increased taxation of great wealth, govern- 
ment control of public and private banks, and similar 
economic changes. 

It is possible that before this article is printed, 
the President of the Republic, Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
may have resigned. He wanted to do this before 
Azana came to power, but it would be illegal, and he 
had to wait therefore until the convening of the new 
parliament, in mid-March, before making a final de- 
cision. Should he go, one of the most obdurate ob- 
stacles for unimpeded progress will be out of the way. 
His place will fall into the hands of the Popular Front, 
who, it is said, are planning to get in his place even- 
tually none other than Martinez Barrio, a moderate 
Republican who cooperates in a trustworthy manner 
with all elements of the great proletariat political or- 
ganization. 

Costly in human suffering as the recent years have 
been, dawn at last has come to Spain. Problems re- 
main, shaky bridges will have to be crossed, but fas- 
cism has been turned back, reaction is at bay, and prom- 
ise for the long-suffering Spanish masses is in the offing. 


As Religion Sees It 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 


OE SIHERE are some among us today who feel a 
Y &>)| lively sense of responsibility. Fully awake 

| to the desperate need of the world, they would 

2 like to do something healing and creative. 
But, they ask themselves, what can they do? What 
can anyone do, any ordinary individual who is not in 
any conspicuous position or ever likely to be? Con- 
fronted with the principalities and powers of the world 
of today, the terrific power of organized self-interest 
and the propaganda it is able to command, what can 
any ordinary individual hope to accomplish? 

It may be true that we moderns are living amid 
forces that are more complex and titanic than those 
among which our fathers lived and moved and had 
their being. It cannot be true, hcwever, that we are 
helpless. ‘This, at least, we can do, even we ordinary 


folk: we can begin to give voice to the ideas and ideals. 
that ought now to prevail in the world. We can do 
this on all sorts of occasions, including ordinary con- 
versation with friends, neighbors, chance acquaint- 
ances—conversations which at the moment may 
appear to be “ordinary” but which, for all that, may 
have extraordinary consequences. 

Day after day we meet others of our kind. When 
we do, instead of indulging merely in small talk, we 
may talk about something important and, talking 
about something important, we may give expression 
to a point of view, an outlook on life, which ought now 
to prevail in the world. Moreover, in our personal, 
private dealings with other human beings we may strive 
to be just, merciful, kind, steadfastly avoiding any 
action or attitude which is dictated by self-interest or 
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by some cruel and irrational prejudice. And what is 
more, by that which we ourselves represent in the way 
of character and outlook each one of us, in the place 
where he lives, may create an atmosphere in which 
other people will find it a little more difficult to defend 
indefensible prejudices and injustices or themselves 
to express ideas and attitudes which ought not to 
prevail. 

All of this may sound very simple, as indeed it is; 
but let no one on that account belittle its importance, 
or underestimate its power. In like manner our fathers, 
the best of them, slowly but surely created a spiritual 
climate in which ecclesiastical graft and corruption 
could not live, in which barbarous forms of cruelty 
became nauseating and intolerable, in which inhuman 
conditions of labor of women and children were done 
away; in which human slavery appeared barbarous 
and the practice of dueling silly. By the same simple 
process of giving expression to a point of view which 
ought now to prevail in the world, the same unob- 
trusive method of taking and maintaining a personal 
attitude that is enlightened, just, and humane, you 
and J, slowly but surely, may create a spiritual climate 
in which war cannot live, nor preventable poverty; 
in which, more and more, people will feel ashamed to 
seek great wealth for themselves at a time when mil- 
lions of their fellows lack the necessities of life—a 
climate in which it will seem to be as natural and neces- 
sary to cooperate for the common good as it now does 
to compete for private gain. 
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“But,” someone may say, “are you not forgetting 
the situation which now obtains in countries like 
Germany and Italy, where what you are proposing 
cannot be done; where people are no longer free to 
give expression to ideas and ideals that ought to pre- 
vail; where apparently (it actually happened in Ger- 
many a few days ago) a Christian minister may be 
sent to jail—for what? For having urged the children 
in his church school ‘not to join in the hue and cry 
against the Jews;’ and also, ‘an unprecedented impu- 
dence,’ for having himself in a public service offered 
prayer in behalf of ‘poor, persecuted Jews.’ ’’ Well, if 
I have forgotten it—this situation which now obtains 
in countries like Germany and Italy—let me now re- 
member it. Let us all remember it, we who dwell in a 
land where freedom of speech is still granted—in some 
sections; where today, unmistakably, it is gravely im- 
periled by various organizations which, though claim- 
ing to be thoroughly American and ultra-patriotic, 
are employing tactics which are nothing if not fascist 
and utterly alien to our American tradition. 

Let us all remember it; and here and now let us 
highly resolve that freedom to give expression to ideas 
and ideals that ought to prevail shall not perish from 
the earth; that here, at least, it shall continue to live, 
and not only to the end that we ourselves may be de- 
livered from the stark terror that results when it is 
denied, but also in hope that, if it is kept alive here 
and in other parts of the world which are still safe for 
democracy, it may some day spread over all the earth. 


Easter Candles 
Carl A. Glover 


JIGHTED candles had an important place in 
>); religious symbolism for many centuries be- 
fore Christ. Ancient Hebrew custom re- 
quired that the woman of the house on the 
first, second, eighth and ninth Passover nights light 
the candle. It was natural that the infant church 
should use candles, because, apart from their symbol- 
ism, they were needed to give illumination. Early 
Christians used tapers to dispel the darkness of the 
Catacombs. But when Christianity became the state 
religion of Rome at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, and Christians were allowed to worship openly, 
the utilitarian purpose of candles was superseded by 
the spiritual meaning. Light had succeeded darkness 
at the material creation. Christ was the Light of the 
World. Therefore lighted tapers came: to symbolize 
the new spiritual creation in Christ. 

Innumerable tapers ilJumined the churches on 
Easter Eve. The Emperor Constantine, converted to 
Christianity early in the fourth century, honored Chris- 
tianity and satisfied his love of parade by causing ta- 
pers to be lighted at Easter all over the city as well as 
in the churches. Besides the smaller tapers he ordered 
the erection of pillars of wax “as big as columns,” 
that the brilliancy of the night might rival or exceed 
the light of day. Pope Zosimus (417 A. D.) introduced 
the custom of blessing a special wax candle of large 
size as a representation of Christ’s rising from the dead 
to give light to the world. The ceremony of blessing 
the Paschal candle was widely observed at Ravenna 


in the time of St. Gregory, and at Naples in the eighth 
century. 

The formula of blessing the candle was said by 
the archdeacon. He announced the beginning of 
the great festival. Then he drew a parallel between 
the pillar of fire which had guided the Israelites in their 
journey through the desert and the luminous pillar 
which was about to shed its radiance on the mysteries 
of the Christian Passover. The formula of blessing 
included a poetic description of the elements composing 
the candle: the papyrus which furnished the wick, and 
the virgin oil and beeswax. At this point the bee was 
eulogized for its likeness to the Virgin Mother. It was 
chaste and fecund and the manner of its generation 
furnished a type of the eternal origin of the divine Word. 

The service of the Paschal candle ‘was read from 
rolls exquisitely written and illuminated. As the 
priest read from the roll the congregation were able 
to see the pictures on the outer side. Many rolls, 
beautifully preserved and dating back to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, are still in existence. These 
rolls are called ‘‘exultets,”’ from the first words of the 
hymn, “Hexultet iam angelica turba caelorum.” (‘Let 
the angelic host of heaven now rejoice.’’) 

Modern usage requires the Roman Catholic 
priest to bless the Easter candle before it is placed on 
the Gospel side of the altar, where it remains from 
Haster Eve until Ascension Day. The five grains of 
incense within the candle symbolize the five wounds 
of the Risen Lord, the Light of the World. The wax 
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represents Christ’s body; the wick is the image of the 
soul: and the candle-flame represents the divine nature 
united to the human in one divine Person. Owing to 
this exalted symbolism, the Roman Catholic Church 
insists that candles which are to be blessed must be 
made of yellow or unbleached wax. 

The manner in which customs become symboli- 
cal is illustrated by certain practices which have grown 
up in our own country among Protestants. Some 
churches make a spectacular use of candles at the 
Watch Night service. The Y. W.C. A. has a beautiful 
ritual for Girl Guides in which candles are lighted to 
the singing of the hymn, “Follow the Gleam.” At 
young people’s conferences of some denominations a 
similar custom is followed. The general procedure is 
to gather the young people in a circle. All lights are 
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extinguished, and then those who have been to the 
camp in former years light tapers and use them as 
torches to start the candles of those attending for the 
first time. In this way newcomers are reminded of 
their responsibility for passing on the light. 

What is the meaning of the symbolism of lights 
used at Christian services? Disregarding Catholic 
implications, the lighted candle represents three facts: 
Christ is the Light of the World, Christians are chil- 
dren of the light, and Christianity is the religion of 
light. Unlike the Greek mystery religions, the bene- 
fits of which were reserved for the few, or the secret 
heathen cults whose rites were hidden from the many, 
Christianity radiates upon all and sundry. It is a 
steadily burning candle. It sheds its rays upon all 
who care to profit by its light. 


The New Contributory Pension Plan‘* 
Joseph Allen 


E Biennial Conference held at Cincinnati 
heard the report of the Pension Commission, 
appointed in response to its request at the 

= Philadelphia meeting four years ago; and 
after full discussion endorsed the general proposals, 
as was reported in The Register of December 12, 1935. 
It may interest those who did not go to Cincinnati to 
know what are the principal features of the proposed 
plan, and some of the reasons for its support. Limita- 
tions of space necessitate brief statements, with no 
supporting statistics such as are given in the Report 
itself. 

It is generally known that there is at present a 
Service Pension Society with invested funds of over 
$500,000, which also receives subscriptions each year 
from our churches, Women’s Alliance branches, and 
individuals. The income from these sources, every 
three months, is divided equally among all those 
ministers on the pension roll. To receive a share in 
this “service pension’”’ a minister shall have served 
twenty years as an enrolled Unitarian minister, and 
have reached the age of sixty-five. He may then be 
added to the pension roll, automatically. He does 
not have to retire; he does not have to apply for the 
pension. He may continue to receive a salary. 

But if he dies his service pension stops. None 
goes to his widow, none goes to dependent children. 
Moreover, about one-quarter of our present ministers 
come over to our service from other denominations. 
Many of these will not be able to complete twenty 
years of service after coming to us. No provision is 
made for them, for their widows, for their dependent 
children, in the present Service Pension. 

Again, the annual amount given in each pension 
is very small, and very uncertain. In its best year it 
was $725, in this last $446. It was obvious to the 
Pension Commission’s majority that a new pension 
plan was imperatively needed. 

The plan now proposed is perforce given in out- 
line, not in all its final details. The Commission 


*We publish this article from The Christian Register because, 
although it deals with Unitarian pension plans, the subject is 
one in which our people are deeply interested. 


needed, first, constructive comments and suggestions 
from the churches and ministers; second, a small ap- 
propriation to enable it to have expert aid in actual 
details. But the important features may be stated. 

Present pensioners and ministers over fifty-five 
years of age can be served only by the present service 
pension, which therefore should be continued and in- 
creased. It is proposed to increase the annual pay- 
ment to $750 as rapidly as is feasible. 

To meet the needs of all our ministers, their 
widows and dependent children, to increase greatly 
the final pension secured, to make it a true annuity, 
with payments certain in amount as well as regular 
and more adequate, a new contributory pension is 
proposed, toward which the minister and his church 
shall each contribute annually three percent of the 
amount of his salary, without reducing that salary. 

The purpose of this six percent fee is to accumulate 
a savings fund, to which the minister contributes one- 
half, with which upon his retirement from active 
service shall be purchased from a standard insurance 
company an annuity, of definite amount according to 
the fund in hand. For a minister whose average 
salary has been $3,000, who has contributed regularly 
through his full term of service, say from twenty-eight 
to sixty-eight years of age, this annuity should produce 
at least $1,500. With the Service Pension raised to 
pai his total income after retirement would then be 

2,200. 

By voluntary choice the minister can elect to take 
a smaller annuity in order to provide for his widow 
or dependent children, if they survive after his death. 

A third feature of the plan includes the securing of 
subscriptions or gifts to aid in paying a portion of the 
six percent fees, since many ministers and parishes 
will find it difficult to make additions to their regular 
expenditures. A capital fund will be needed of pos- 
sibly $225,000, raised gradually by perhaps $75,000 a 
year for three years. While this is being done the 
annual subscriptions for pension purposes which have 
dropped to $8,000 or $9,000 should be raised to their 
former amount of $12,000 to $13,000, the increase be- 
ing used partly to increase the service pension, partly 
to aid in establishing the new contributory annuity. 
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If 850 churches or individuals would increase sub- 
scriptions an average of $15 each per year, this sum 
would be assured. 

Unfortunately the present Service Pension Society 
has a rigid provision in its charter which prevents it 
from establishing this much-needed contributory 
system, even if it desired so to do. The new fund, 
therefore, must be governed by new flexible provisions, 
perhaps by a new society, closely cooperating, . of 
course, with all existing relief agencies. After such a 
fund or society is established, all bequests and caynital 
gifts for pensions should go to this new fund; and the 
annual pension contributions should go to this new 
society, to be applied to this larger pension purpose. 
A portion of the annual income could still be as- 
signed to the Service Pension, to maintain and increase 
its annual payments to such of our ministers as are 
eligible; and a portion used for the benefit of all our 
ministers, through the new system. 

A fourth feature of the report is the recommen- 
dation that no minister receive a pension or annuity 
until and unless he retires from active charge of a 
parish. This is the usual rule for teachers and other 
pensioners, approved by very wide experience. More- 
over, were no pension involved it would nevertheless 
be a wise custom for ministers to retire from active 
parish work at or before the age of seventy. The 
minister’s own judgment cannot be relied upon to 
know when his powers are failing, and his work not 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, he cannot always de- 
pend upon a frank and honest statement about his 
work from the trustees and members of his parish. 
Every year the Association’s officers have pressed 
upon them the disturbing fact that a church is losing 
in effectiveness because its minister is no longer com- 
petent and his friends will not tell him so. The ma- 
jority of the Commission recommends that his resig- 
nation shall be expected at the age of seventy, unless 
the Association’s officers approve of an additional 
“year or two under exceptional circumstances. This 
recommendation is addressed to the present Service 
Pension Society. It would add (1985) over $2,000 
to the amount available for the other pensioners. 

Another recommendation is that new ministers 
enlisting in the denomination after the contributory 
system is in force shall not share in the service-pension 
bonus unless they join the contributory system. The 
new system is to provide more adequate pensions for 
all, with more certainty; to provide annuities for about 
a quarter of our ministers now not aided; to provide 
security for widows and dependent children of all 
ministers. It is an object essential for the best welfare 
of the whole Association, and is possible only through 
the cordial cooperation of all. Even the service pen- 
sion cannot be properly maintained without such co- 
operation by all. A minister who joins the Association 
but is wnwilling to aid in this cooperative service isnot 
taking his full share in the work of the Association, 
and should not be considered to be in the best standing. 
He has no reasonable claim to a service pension when 
his service is self-centered, and not completely loyal 
to the interest of all. The Congregationalists have 
found such a provision to be a wise one. It would 
strengthen the enlarged pension plan. Its adoption 1s, 
however, in the hands of the present Service Pension 


Society, which at the annual meeting did not favor it. 

The report of the Pension Commission is of 
necessity an outline only. But the time is now come 
for filling in the details in definite form. It has been 
claimed that what we have is good enough; that our 
ministers are content; that our churches are poor, and 
opinionated, so will not contribute; that times are 
bad; and that it is all too much work. The majority of 
the Commission does not agree with these pessimistic 
views. But we may be wrong. Now is the time for 
minister and churches in every parish to consider the 
general plan with care, and decide whether or not 
they will help all they can. 

Such a decision, favorable or otherwise, should 
not be made until the plan is clearly understood. Then 
the Commission should be informed. No pension plan 
can be established unless and until its friends support 
it and work actively for it. The majority of the Com- 
mission now asks for such expressions of approval and 
offers of support. 

Meanwhile it must be remembered that the 
present pensioners can be aided only through the 
present Service Pension fund. Contributions this 
year should be generous, and sent promptly for this 
purpose. 


* * * 


A COUNTRY STOREKEEPER EVOLVES 

SE Burlington Free Press and Times recently 
carried a well-written feature story about 
the Coates family of North Montpelier, 

mi} Vermont, and also a cut showing the Rev. 
a Mrs. Walter J. Coates and their daughter, Flora. 
The article, in part, is as follows: 

They are changing signs over at the Coates place. ‘Coates 
Store” is coming down and in its place they are putting up a sign 
reading ‘“‘Driftwind Press.” The change is appropriate, for it 
comes in time to mark ten years of publishing activities of Walter 
John Coates and to record the progress he has made from keeper 
of a general store to well-known poet, editor and publisher. 

It was ten years ago this coming April that the first issue of 
Driftwind appeared. Today this poetry monthly has a paid 
circulation of more than 400, is distributed in every state in the 
United States and in Canada, Hawaii, Porto Rico, England, 
Italy, Germany, France and Transcaucasia. It has been quoted 
in Congress and in many newspapers and magazines of the 
country. That the magazine, as well as its editor and publisher, 
has been largely responsible for bringing about a literary renais- 
sance in Vermont is denied by no one familiar with the facts. 
Beginning with an antique footpower Golding press, and a few 
cases of job type, located in a back corner of his general store, 
Mr. Coates’ publishing activities have gradually pushed the store 
out of existence. The little old press has been replaced with a 
larger, electrically driven one, and instead of a few cases of type, 
there is now an up-to-date linotype machine. The publication of 
the magazine has gradually been extended until today, along 
with the magazine, the Driftwind Press issues numerous pam- 
phlets, brochures and full-sized books. 

But back of the activities of the Dritwind Press is the man, 
and beside the man stands his family. Through all the years of 
struggle and achievement, Mrs. Coates has stood squarely be- 
side her husband, furnishing him not only inspiration and en- 
couragement but physical help as well. More than simply 
“best friend and severest critic,” she has read thousands of pages 
of proofs, assembled and bound innumerable pages of copy. 
His daughter, Flora, acts as pressman, and Mr. Coates himself, 
besides editing, sets all copy on the linotype machine. Before 
her marriage his eldest daughter, Mrs. Guy Norton of Lyndon- 
ville, also aided him. 
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Born near Lowville, N. Y., on November 9, 1880, Mr. 
Coates’ family soon moved to Dexter, N. Y., where the boy 
grew up, working on a farm, peddling papers and earning a few 
pennies in any way possible. At seventeen while still a high school 
student he took a job teaching graded school. After his gradua- 
tion from high school in 1900 he did carpentry work until he had 
saved up $35, with which sum he matriculated at St. Lawrence 
University at Canton. He studied theology and during the 
summer vacations he came as a student preacher to the Marsh- 
field and East Calais churches. 

It was here that he met and married Florence Gray of East 
Calais in 1902, while a sophomore at college. In 1904 he 
graduated as a bachelor of sacred theology, receiving the highest 
honors in his class. Upon his graduation he turned down a 
position offered him as assistant pastor of one of the largest 
churches in New York City. Two years after his graduation, 
his wife died of tuberculosis, and because he was in a poor physical 
and mental state, he went into the woods near East Calais and 
chopped lumber for a period. 

In 1908 he married Nettie Allen Gove of East Calais, and 
purchased a printing plant in that town which he conducted until 
1910. He had decided to give up the ministry, and so along with 
his printing work he became postmaster and ran a general store 
up to 1919. Three years later he moved to North Montpelier 
and with his son John bought a general store which they oper- 
ated jointly until John became ill and was sent to the Pittsford 
Sanatorium for treatment. The boy died in 1926 at the age of 
twenty-two. 

It had happened that in the late summer of 1925 Mr. 
Coates had held an informal conference with two of his friends, 
W. Paul Cook, editor and publisher of the magazine Monadnock 
and president of the National Amateur Press Association, and 
Vrest T. Orton, a young Vermonter interested in writing. These 
men had become acquainted with Coates through the earlier 
publication of his first book of poems, ‘“‘Mood Songs,” issued by 
J. Howard Flower from the Solitarian Press in Hartland. 

The three men met in an ancient unused post-tavern in North 
Calais. Mr. Coates himself described the occasion: ‘“‘Dreamy 
laziness was the method; literature was the menu; utopian visions 
were the dessert. Wesmoked, of course. We built castles. We 
talked. Individuality ran rampant—for each had literary loves, 
literary aversions. But on one subject all were agreed: Some- 
thing must be done to stimulate more widespread and unified 
literary activity in Vermont—to encourage nascent writers and 
promote keener appreciation for their work. Both they and their 
local reading public were suffering from a self-imposed. inferiority 
complex. 

“There had once been an epoch we recalled, when the state 
could boast a distinct literary atmosphere, with a nationally recog- 
nized group of artists and writers. Once, in Royall Tyler’s time, 
a North Hills weekly, published in Walpole but largely inspired 
from Vermont, had been foremost among journals devoted to 
belles lettres west of England. At that period of early American 
letters, the so-called Guilford school of poets, essayists, drama- 
tists, in Vermont, Tyler, Fessenden, Dennie, Denison, Chamber- 
lain—were a power to be reckoned with. Why not again—or at 
least partially again? A distinct spirit, it was conceded, haunts 
this Green Mountain region—a distinct egoism is peculiar to 
this terrain.” 

And so in April, 1926, partly as an outgrowth of this meeting 
and partly as a surcease from morbidity resulting from the illness 
of his son, Driftwind, ‘‘A Tramp Magazine Issued for the Love 
of Literature,” was born. Dragging out the old Golding press, 
a relic of his print shop days, Mr. Coates went to work and set up 
and printed fifty copies of the first number. Practically all of 
these were given away, without charge, to friends. A few copies 
were bound in birch bark, taken from the wood-pile in the wood- 
shed, and this practice continued throughout the year. So rare, 
in after years, became complete files of this first year’s harvest, 
that the birch-bark files brought as high as $25 per volume 
from the Harvard University library. 

Thus began a literary venture which in ten years has become 


an institution. There were hard years, times of discouragement 
and doubt when it seemed hopeless to try to go on. But goon 
it did. In one corner of a country store in a crossroads village, 
alone save for the encouragement of a few local friends, this 
magazine struggled for existence. Hand-set, assembled and 
sewed by hand; edited, published and mailed by one man, his 
wife and daughter, it is a work of individuality from beginning 
to end. 

In recognition of the influence of Driftwind and its publisher 
in awakening the literary consciousness of the state, the League 
of Vermont Writers, organized in 1929, has repeatedly elected 
Mr. Coates its president every year since its second. 

Mr. Coates’ published volumes of verse include: ‘‘Mood 
Songs,’”’ 1921, ‘Land of Allen,’ 1928, ““A Bible Handbook for 
Young Babbitts,’” 1932, and ‘‘Sonnets of an Editor,” 1934. Be- 
sides writing his own poetry he has found time to edit five vol- 
umes of ‘‘Favorite Vermont Poems,” published by his own press, 
to collaborate with Prof. Frederick Tupper in editing “‘Vermont 
Verse—An Anthology” and with J. Howard Flower in the editing 
and publishing of ‘‘The Yankee Bard,” an anthology of Vermont 
Ballads. 

Mr. Coates’ private collection of Vermontiana is one of the 
most extensive in the state. He has spent a number of years 
compiling a bibliography of Vermont writings, and hopes, even- 
tually, to see it through the press. 

Besides all this work, Mr. Coates has found time to devote 
to civic and fraternal affairs. He has been secretary of the 
Wyoming Lodge of Masons for eleven years. He is school direc- 
tor, moderator of town meeting, justice of the peace and president 
of the school directors of Orange and Washington Counties. 
He was a member of the Vermont Commission on Country Life. 
He is a speaker and trustee of the Unitarian and Universalist 
State Convention and is one on a committee of eighteen in the 
United States which selects the mottoes for the Wayside Pulpits. 


* * * 


JAPAN’S CRISIS 


: eR. ROGER F. Etz, General Superintendent, 

“| says that the following editorial, “Japan’s 
Crisis,” taken from The Christian Century 
of March 11, 1936, shows the greatest insight 
of anything that has appeared, and he asks us to 
republish it. We gladly do so. 


Two tremendous movements within Japanese life came to a 
head-on collision during the closing week of February. Out of 
this collision burst an attempt by fanatical militarists to over- 
throw the Cabinet and to set up a government which would have 
held the Emperor as helpless a prisoner of the army as the Mikado 
was a prisoner of the Shoguns before the restoration of 1868. 
For days the closest advisers of the Emperor were being killed 
or hunted for killing; the heart of the capital was occupied by re- 
volting troops; the prospect of complete military dictatorship 
hung heavily over the Far East. But today, although all the 
clouds have not been dissipated, the sun of hope is breaking 
through. It is even possible to believe that the abortive uprising 
of the militarists may turn out to have been the decisive event by 
which Japan has been saved from wrecking the peace of the world. 

Foremost in the dramatic Tokyo outbreak stood the so- 
called ‘‘young officer” element in the army. The leaders who 
ordered moderate members of the Cabinet shot, who seized the 
government buildings across the square from the imperial palace, 
and who, in many cases, have attempted to expiate their final 
failure by suicide, were captains and lieutenants. Behind them, 
however, they had the sympathy of a host of officers of less than 
field rank, and even of the group of generals who regard General 
Araki—precipitator of the Manchurian invasion—as their leader. 
But the readiness of these sinister elements in the army to make 
this spectacular gamble for power at this juncture can be under- 
stood only if the results of the national election, just completed, 
are borne in mind. It was the sensational rise in the number of 
proletarian deputies elected to the new Diet which convinced the 
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militarists that, if they were to strike for unbridled power, it 
must be now or never. And by the same token, since the mili- 
tarists failed the movement toward genuine parliamentary 
government should gain new power. 

Look then, at the picture which Japan presented during the 
waning days of last month as these two movements—an aggres- 
sive militarism and a rising political consciousness among the 
common people—converged to cause this explosion. In the 
country at large, the campaign for the election of a new parlia- 
ment was drawing to its close. The campaign, according to 
the press, had been notable only for its apathy. So impotent 
had parliament proved in the presence of the military that the 
electorate would not even take the trouble to attend party rallies. 
Candidates were traveling long distances to address their con- 
stituents—and being greeted by empty halls! The election was 
about to go by default. 

But the election did not go by default. Apparently deaf to 
the claptrap of the political orators, the masses went to the polls 
to give the more moderate of the major parties—the Minseito— 

’ an advantage of thirty seats over the party—the Seiyukai—which 
had declared its willingness to support any army policy on the 
Asiatic mainland. This produced a reversal of the position of 
the two parties in the Diet. Far more importance, however, at- 
tached to the startling jump in the representation of the Shakai 
Takishuto, or socialist people’s party, from three to eighteen 
seats. For by adding the five other labor candidates elected as 
independents, this not only disclosed a sensational growth of 
the political labor movement, with its anti-militarist promise for 
the future, but it indicated an immediate prospect of a “‘prole- 
tarian bloc” in the new Diet which, at the slightest break in the 
discipline of the major parties, would be able to exercise a balance 
of power. 

But now look at another portion of this same national pic- 
ture. What were the fanatical militarists, the saber-rattling 
“young officers,”’ doing during these weeks while the proletarians 
were preparing to spring their staggering election surprise? The 
officers were using their terroristic control over courts and press 
to turn the court martial of one of their number, Colonel Saburo 
Aizawa, into a national broadcast for their cause. To the outside 
world Colonel Aizawa presented the aspect of an unusually cold- 
blooded, though fanatical, murderer. One day last August, 
outraged that the choice of the arch-militarist Araki, General 
Mazaki, had been removed from the important post of inspector- 
general of military education, Colonel Aizawa, a subordinate in 
that bureau of the army, hacked Mazaki’s successor, General 
Nagata, to death. When the case was finally brought to trial in 
February, all elements in the army combined to drag it out day 
after day, and the press was compelled to spread the “evidence” 
before the eyes of all Japan. 

Properly speaking, there was no conflicting evidence. 
Colonel Aizawa admitted that he had committed murder; he 
gloried in the deed. But he was given every facility to lecture 
the nation on the necessity for handing the government over to 
the army for unfettered control, and on the patriotic duty which 
he felt to remove from public life not only all civilian authorities, 
but all military figures who were willing to compromise with 
civilians. Assassination was defended as a patriotic necessity 
above all law, and the.claim made without reservation that the 
glorious destiny of Japan could never be achieved until the 
“clouds” surrounding the throne had been dissipated. By 
clouds, Colonel Aizawa meant the men who were marked for 
death—some of whom did die—when the troops of the first di- 
vision attempted their coup. Colonel Aizawa’s trial, with all its 
unrestrained jingoism, all its glorification of military ferocity as 
the highest patriotism, was still dragging on when the explosion 
came. 

Behind the Aizawa trial, of course, it is necessary to recall 
other things. There had been, to begin with, the assassination 
of Premier Hamaguchi as punishment for having agreed to the 
Washington and London naval treaties. There had been the 
murder of Premier Inukai, Finance Minister Inoye and Baron 
Dan in 1932—killings justified on exactly the same grounds as 


the killing of General Nagata, for which paltry four-year prison 
sentences were imposed on the subalterns directly involved. 
There had been the hounding of Dr. Minobe, Japan’s most dis- 
tinguished political economist, from his post in the Imperial 
University, after it had been discovered that, in a book written 
a generation previously, he had spoken of the emperor as an “‘or- 
gan’’ of the state. (Dr. Minobe, incidentally, was wounded by 
intended assassins during the recent convulsion.) And finally, 
there had been the long succession of killings of editors and lesser 
journalists which finally reduced the newspapers to abject si- 
lence concerning the schemes of the most fanatical militarists, 
or to enthusiastic support of them. 

Yet even this picture—the rising proletarian movement on 
the one side and the unpunished military super-jingoism on the 
other—is not complete without recognition of the presence of at 
least one more element. Within the army itself, as the events of 
the past few weeks have made abundantly clear, there was divi- 
sion. The Araki group, drawing its support from the younger 
officers, might give its support to a fanatical, semi-mystical pro- 
gram of national glorification which believed that by wielding the 
samurai sword to strike down enemies both without and within, 
without regard to financial or political consideration, an empire 
might be built to dazzle the eyes of the world. But there was 
an older, a more experienced group in the army’s highest com- 
mand, which was by no means ready to embrace this extremist 
doctrine. Both in Japan and on the Asiatic mainland this group 
attempted to keep brakes on the hotheads. When the outbreak 
came, the fanatics were as determined to kill these army moderates 
as the Cabinet members whom they accused of poisoning the 
Emperor’s mind. 

This, then, was the situation when the “young officers” 
were shocked out of their complacent absorption in the progress 
of Colonel Aizawa’s trial to read, in the election returns, the clear 
challenge of the growing proletariat to all that their conception of 
“patriotism” involved. The uprising of February 26 was the 
result. It was a sudden, savage onslaught on the centers of 
power in the Japanese empire, and it came within a hair’s breadth 
of succeeding. Indeed, it may appear when all the facts are 
known that, but for the blunder by which Colonel Matsuo was 
killed instead of his brother-in-law, Premier Okada, the ‘‘young 
officers” would have succeeded in their desperate gamble to seize 
control, and the Araki dictatorship, foreshadowed several times 
during the course of the revolt, would have been established. 
Had that happened, war in Siberia would almost certainly have 
been under way before summer. 

But the uprising has failed. And it has failed in precisely 
the manner most calculated to create a revulsion against the ex- 
treme militarists in the Japanese mind. It is not so much that 
these uniformed fanatics have fallen short of their goal; they 
might have done that and yet, by proclaiming their super- 
patriotism, have worked up a popular reaction in their favor. 
The thing that makes this unlikely, however, is that they blun- 
dered so horribly. The dead Colonel Matsuo is much more likely 
to become a public hero and martyr than any of the young of- 
ficers who have attempted to atone for their failure with suicide. 
In the language of the East, such indiscriminate shooting as led 
to the death of Colonel Matsuo involves the military fanatics in 
an enormous loss of face. Loss of face involves a setback for 
the particular kind of omniscient pretension which Japanese army 
extremists have proclaimed, far greater than could be suffered in 
any political campaign. Moreover, the savagery of this outbreak 
must at last have shown all moderates, military and civilian, that 
there can be no more trifling with fanaticism of this character if 
the lives of any in official position are to be secure. ' 

It is still too early, as these words are written, to pronounce 
anything like final judgment on the recent events in Tokyo. The 
revolt of the troops has been put down; the officers directly im- 
plicated have committed suicide or are in prison. But the new 
government, which the situation requires, has yet to be consti- 
tuted. Not until the composition of that government is known 
will it be possible to speak with even approximate confidence of 
the effect which this tragic affair is to have on Japan and on the 
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critical situation in the Far East. However, that the pretensions 
of the military extremists have received a damaging blow seems 
beyond question. In the light of that fact, it is reasonable to 
hope that the aggressiveness of the militaristic drive in Mongolia 
will be curbed, and that the revelation of the split within the army 
will encourage all the non-militaristic elements inside Japan to 
renew the campaign for genuine constitutional government. Feb- 
ruary 26, 19386, may prove to have been for Japan her blackest 
hour just before a new and glorious dawn. 


et 


“WHEN PEACE LIKE A RIVER—’’ 
Lucien V. Rule 


A recent editorial in The Christian Leader commented very 
discerningly upon the events of the year 1935 selected by thought- 
ful ballot as most significant. The editor remarked that it was 
strange no minister of the gospel or clergyman of any faith seemed 
to appear conspicuously in the year’s happenings. We wish to 
suggest that Dr. Henry William Griest, medical missionary of 
the Presbyterian church at Barrow, Alaska, who received and 
helped prepare the mangled bodies of Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
after their tragic death, seemed to us on a parallel with Stanley’s 
discovery of Livingstone in the heart of Africa years ago. Dr. 
Greist handled the mute forms of his fated friends with tenderness 
and tears. We have talked long and intimately with him while 
he was home in the States; and to hear him describe the primitive 
fraternal love and unselfishness toward one another in need, 
danger or distress exercised by those dusky brothers of ours in the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” revealed also most graphically the 
horror of normal men at our own hideous individualism when 
millions are naked, destitute, unemployed, sick and imprisoned. 
Dr. Greist said that those dusky brothers hold in unspeakable 
aversion, as veritable devils, the cunning white cheaters and 
traders, whose practices and reputation have been unsavory 
since the “‘pale-face’’ was first seen on American shores. 

We are constrained to suggest one other event omitted from 
the list of those selected as most significant in 1935. We refer 
to the re-establishment of steamboat passenger and pleasure 
travel on the Ohio River between Louisville, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh by the famous Greene Line of Cincinnati. The American 
Magazine signalized this with a full-page cut of Mrs. Mary B. 
Greene, mother of two valiant sons, Captains Tom and Chris 
Greene, who united with her in this notable achievement. Mother 
Greene is a licensed pilot and captain in her own right. Her hus- 
band, the late Captain Gordon Greene, was known as ‘‘the last 
of the River Giants.’”’ The Pittsburgh steamer is named for him, 
and the two others for his sons, Tom and Chris. 

To people obsessed with the mad mania of speed and sport, 
the diversion and charm of water travel on ocean or river will 
appeal in vain. But to scores and hundreds and thousands of 
others, who have sat on deck through long golden days of summer 
and. historic romance, amid the panorama of hills and shore-lines 
luring and leading ever on to new revelations of beauty and de- 
light—there comes a peace of spirit no words can describe. 
Born and reared on the banks of the Ohlo, here between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, it is but natural that we cherish such a love 
of water trave! as a birthright. 

But in September, 1927, after having delivered the anniver- 
sary address at the historic old Vevay Presbyterian church, 
where Edward Eggleston went to school to a gentle New Eng- 
lander who discarded whips and punishment on the pathway oi 
knowledge, we had an overpowering desire to board the boat 
once more for Louisville as in boyhood days. Then in the midst 
of the late terrific panic, when the smaller river craft quit busi- 
ness one after another, just imagine our thrill when the stately 
steel steamer, Tom Greene, cast anchor at Louisville and took 
over the route and the trade and travel. It was the most sig- 
nificant gesture of faith and courage witnessed in those dis- 
heartening years. Steadily, by integrity, foresight, and a high- 
class service to the public, these born river people felt justified 
jn the early season of 1935 in purchasing the big Mississippi River 
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steamer, which is now the Gordon Greene, and restoring weekly 
cruises to Pittsburgh. 

New Englanders who are familiar with the Atlantic, the St. 
Lawrence and the Lakes, as well as the Hudson, can form some 
idea of the thrill that passed over the Middle West at this restor- 
ation of steamboat travel over the artery route of traffic and his- 
toric romance. Our own work, that of historical writing and 
research for the Presbyterian Church, tracing those early and 
valiant New Englanders, Nathan B. Darrow, O. P. Fowler, 
Samuel Shannon, Lyman Beecher and many others, who, one 
hundred years ago and earlier, brought the gospel of light and 
liberty to our far regions, made this Pittsburgh cruise a memor- 
able experience. Of course pioneer history is our hobby; but 
we met aboard time and again people in all walks of life who were 
weary and ill of soul amid the rush and roar and speed and com- 
petition of present day cities and trade, and sighed to God for 
some escape short of suicide. Oh, it was wonderful to see what 
a transformation Nature effected the very first day out. These 
are the reasons why the restoration of Ohio River travel deserves 
a conspicuous place in the events of recent years. 

* * * 


BOYS DISTRIBUTE CHURCH PAPER 


“Hello, Tommy, this is Zion’s Herald day, isn’t it? Just a 
minute and I’ll get your nickel.’’ Greetings like this have be- 
come familiar in many Methodist parishes in New England the 
last few months in connection with the new circulation plan of 
Methodism’s 113-year-old independent weekly. Aside from the 
regular subscription list, more than 220 young boys, appointed 
by their pastors, are delivering the Herald each Saturday morn- 
ing at approximately 2500 New England doors. The plan is 
proving successful. Rev. John G. Rogers, circulation manager, 
expects to have at least five hundred boys, covering the entire 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New England, on the job by the 
close of this year. This method of distributing a religious 
journal is unusual, at least in this section of the country. Mr. 
Rogers hopes that the idea may spread, so that the circulation 
of religious papers of all churches may be increased.—Boston 


Transcript. 
* * * 


JEWELS FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Gathered by Rayam S. Moyer 


Wisdom, goodness and large designing power are in the 
universe or in what is behind it.—Dr. Shutter. 


Progress always begins with the minority, who convince the 
majority and win them in the end.—-George William Curtis. 


Religion is an effort to give to living a meaning.—Everett 
Dean Martin. 


I go the common way of all; 
The sunset fires will burn, 
The flowers will blow, the river flow, 
When I no more return. 
W hittier. 


Genius is intensity.— Balzac. 
Your first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live that 


your afterselfi—the man you ought to be—may in his time be 
possible and actual.—David Starr Jordan. 


Educate more for individuality, for character, and not for 
mere scholarship.—J ohn Burroughs. 


The object of an education is not primarily to increase what 
a man knows, but to augment what a man is—C.B. Hulbert. 


Dost thou love life? Then waste not time, for time is the 
stuff that life is made of. —Franklin. 


Whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist.—EHmer- 
son. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. LOWE’S FATAL ERROR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have vainly waited for some one else to comment on Dr. 
Lowe’s sermon (Leader, January 11) on “The Way of Peace.” 
His denunciation of war today as self-defeating and suicidal 
was very powerful. His argument was sadly weakened, how- 
ever, by his assertion of the mistaken interpretation of history 
which attributes to the wars of yesterday the most precious 
human gains. One cannot help asking why war today may not 
be advantageous, if it is indeed true that war yesterday was so 
exceedingly beneficial. 

In the following quotation Dr. Lowe’s fatal error is stated: 
“The minister’s problem is made worse by the fact that he is 
forced to acknowledge that most of the world’s progress is the 
direct result of war. Most of our priceless blessings have come 
that way. Our deliverance from the terrible despotism endured 
by our ancestors through long, dark and cruel centuries, came 
that way. Our civil and religious liberties came that way. 
The independence of America came that: way. The salvation of 
the Union came that way. Yes, most of our blessings and 
benefits came that way.” 

Doubtless this view was once general. Doubtless it is still 
widely held. Thus Mr. J. P. Morgan said recently of our coun- 
try’s participation in the World War: ‘‘We saved our souls, and 
we saved civilization.” (See Prov. 27:22.) But the modern 
interpretation of history emphatically rejects the theory that war 
ever was a means of promoting human progress and welfare. 
Collective homicide never was anything else than the supreme 
disaster, the ultimate foolishness, that it so manifestly is today— 
to any one with even half an eye even half open! 

Not one of the cases Dr. Lowe listed to the credit of war will 
bear examination. ‘The salvation of the Union,” for example, 
was not effected by the Civil War, except in outward form. On 
the contrary that war made a deep and wide chasm between the 
North and South, a chasm that seventy years have not oblit- 
erated. Not yet is a healthy political life possible for the United 
States, such is the still continuing prejudice generated by that 
unfortunate and needless conflict. War did not emancipate the 
slaves, except on paper. It postponed their real emancipation we 
cannot yet tell how long, for it still delays. It intensified the 
antagonism between whites and blacks. 

It is idle to condemn war today while exalting the war of 
yesterday. The Moral Order is not fickle. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* Ox 


MR. EMMONS IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg was quickened 
in its spirit of fellowship by a recent visit of the Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons, vice-president of the Universalist General Convention. 
Mr. Emmons gave the impression of a man of universal sym- 
pathies, full of the sentiment of the brotherhood of man, and 
‘with a keen moral sense. 

In his sermon before the United Liberal congregation on 
Sunday morning, February 16, he emphasized religion as a vital 
present power in the life of the nation as much as it ever was in 
the days of the historic faiths. His earnestness gave the service a 
helpful inspiration. His vitalizing thought pervaded the whole 
‘service with a moral tone, strong and elevating. The sermon 
flowered into an affirmation of the divine immanence, that the 
divinity is in the organization of the atoms and then onward into 
the organization of our human life. He stressed that all deep and. 
powerful sentiments are bound up with convictions of truth. A 
central, lofty, over-mastering conviction of truth characterized 
the message. Mr. Emmons’ thought includes science, but ad- 
vances to cover the entire field of intellectual activity, and adds 
the supreme motives in the cultivation of the human spirit. 

Science will yet discover, according to Mr. Emmons, that 


its own insatiable search for truth is leading it to fit itself for the 
task of discovering those higher truths for which religion lights 
a light set upon an eminence in the heart of man and in the cen- 
ters of cities, states and nations. 


George Gilmour. 
* * 


IN DEFENSE OF THE TOWNSEND PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having printed in the February 29 issue of the Leader a 
communication from H. E. Latham containing erroneous and 
misleading statements about the Townsend Plan, I feel sure that 
you will be glad to print the other side of the story. 

Mr. Latham says the cost would be twenty-seven billions 
of dollars annually. Since the last Federal census listed less than 
eleven millions of people over sixty years of age, it is obvious that 
to bring the cost up to twenty-seven billions it would be necessary 
to pay every one of them considerably more than $200 a month. 
Eliminating aliens, criminals, and those with incomes of more than 
$200 a month, the estimated number of annuitants would be be- 
tween seven and eight millions. Mr. Latham cannot understand 
where the money would come from. 

In 1929 business transactions amounted to 1300 billions 
of dollars. In 19385, he says, the total was only 570 billions. A 
two percent tax on 1300 billions would yield twenty-six billions. 
The Brooklings Institute in a recent report said it would require 
the annual circulation of between sixteen and nineteen billions of 
dollars to restore the country to the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
in 1929, or, as they prefer to put it, to furnish purchasing power 
equal to our productive capacity. That is what the Townsend 
Plan proposes to do. 

Dr. Robert R. Doane, the country’s most outstanding 
economist, said, in testifying before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, that the transaction tax is a just and equitable 
method of taxation by means of which to pay-as-you-go the ser- 
vice charge (cost) of government. That is what the Townsend 
Plan proposes. 

Another thing which Mr. Latham overlooks is the fact that 
the annual savings in the cost of crime and charity would lift a 
much greater burden from the taxpayer than the transaction tax 
would impose. In his opinion the operation of the Townsend 
Plan would be absurd and immoral. Would it be any more ab- 
surd than for the richest country in the world to tolerate a con- 
dition that keeps 11,410,000 persons (A. F. L., December esti- 
mate) unemployed when millions of our citizens are underfed, 
poorly clothed, and inadequately housed? Is it more absurd 
than paying taxes to reimburse people for destroying food when 
18 percent of the school children of New York are so far under- 
nourished as to be unable to absorb learning? 

Can you imagine anything more immoral than a nation 
denying its youth the privilege of obeying the natural, biological 
urge to marry, build homes and raise children legitimately? And 
yet, of the thousands of young people who graduated from in- 
stitutions of learning in June, 1935, only one percent had found 
employment in October. If the Townsend Plan is half as good as 
its sponsors claim, we should be working twenty-four hours a 
day for its adoption, but if it is half as bad as its opponents say, 
then we should be lying awake nights trying to think of something 
better. 

So far no one has thought of anything better. 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


A LOYAL READER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


If I had to give up all other reading matter, and still had 
the Leader, I should consider myself 100 percent fortunate. A 
treasure chest of thoughts from the minds of so many. 


M.W.G, 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FINE CONFERENCE 


Last week in Cambridge, Mass., we had 
a splendid example of what can be done in 
promoting interdenominational coopera- 
tion among young people. We speak of 
this not simply as an item of news concern- 
ing our churches in Greater Boston, but as 
a typical example of the United Youth 
program, ‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World,” in action. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Youth Council of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, which is made up 
of two representatives of each denomina- 
tion, and other interdenominational agen- 
cies such as the Christian Endeavor, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. This 
group of young people meets regularly 
every month. The council was organized 
over a year ago for the purpose of promot- 
ing the first youth conference. So much 
enthusiasm for this form of cooperation re- 
sulted from the conference that it was 
decided to make a permanent organiza- 
tion. Later in the year the council spon- 
sored the Easter Sunrise Service on Boston 
Common. The groups represented on the 
council at the present time are: Episcopal, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist 
(Colored), Congregational, Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. 

The Cambridge conference was the 
second to be held under the auspices of 
this group. Between 350 and 400 young 
people from various denominations were 
present. The conference opened at 2.30 
p. m. with a fifteen minute worship ser- 
vice. This was followed by an address by 
Rev. Wm. R. Leslie of the Brookline 
Methodist church. His subject was 
“Youth Faces the Future.’ From 3.45 
to 5.15 there were eleven conference groups 
running simultaneously. The first ten 
of these were exclusively for young people. 
No adults were allowed. Conference num- 
ber eleven was for all adults. Each con- 
ference had a member of the Youth Coun- 
cil presiding as chairman and, as the 
speaker, an expert on his subject. Follow- 
ing is a list of the conference subjects: 

1. Living with Ourselves. 

2. Youth Prepares for Marriage. 

3. Youth and the Church. 

4, Youth’s Part in Social Service. 

5. Idealism in Politics. 

6. The Golden Rule in the Economic 
Order. 

7. Social Implications of Alcohol. 

8. Christianity and Racial Barriers. 

9. Charting Our Leisure Time. 

10. Living with Other Nations. 

11. Adults and Youth Build Tomor- 
row’s World. 

From 5.15 to six there was a period of 
social exchange followed by a banquet. 
At the banquet each conference chairman 


gave a two minute report of his conference. 
Most of these were very pertinent and ex- 
ceptionally well presented. Dr. Frank 
Jennings, new Executive Secretary of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
gave a brief address. Singing of popular 
songs added to the fine spirit of fellowship 
which was evident throughout. 

The evening session began at eight with 
a brief worship service followed by a 
stimulating address by Dr. Ashley D. 
Leavitt on “Christian Youth Building a 
New World,” the theme of the conference. 


This address brought together the spirit of 
the afternoon conferences in one great chal- 
lenge to all. The program was concluded 
in a beautiful candlelighting service of 
rededication by the conference chairmen. 

Such is a brief summary of a great con- 
ference. Our own Universalist young 
people were prominent in the program. 
One was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, another was assistant to 
the registration chairman, and two of the 
ten conference chairmen were members of 
the Y. P. C. U. 

We give an outline of this program as a 
suggestion of what can be done in confer- 
ences and of the splendid opportunities 
for interdenominational cooperation. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FESTIVAL DAYS 


The Emperor and Empress dolls are 
sitting, precisely, in the middle of the top 
shelf, the three court ladies, five musicians, 
two Imperial Guards, and three equerries 
are in attendance, and all among them on 
the five red steps of the tier, arranged ac- 
cording to custom, are the furniture, foods 
and accessories of the court life represented. 
For it is the third of March, Girls’ Festival 
Day in far away Japan. 

After several days, the dolls must be 
packed away in their satiny whitewood 
boxes, and put out of sight for another 
year, but their place will not long remain 
vacant, for I remember a long, narrow 
box down in the bottom of one of my trunks 
which contains a jointed bamboo pole 
from which swims a carp—symbol of the 
Tango no Sekku, or Boys’ Festival, ob- 
served on the fifth of May. On that day 
the “tokonoma,” or sacred alcove, of the 
house will contain, in miniature, knights 
on horses, famous heroes, and dolls illus- 
trating many of the traditional tales which 
the Japanese people love to remember. 
Before these figures, in place of the popped 
and sugared rice and beans of the O Hina 
Sama (Girls’ Festival Dolls) time, will be 
offered rice cakes wrapped in oak leaves. 
Instead of the tiny cherry and orange 
trees will be found iris blossoms, and in the 
bath of each boy that night will float iris 
leaves to insure his health and strength of 
body during the coming year. The great 
paper or cloth carp flying vigorously from 
the bamboo pole outside will do as much 
for his soul. 

Thinking on these two festivals, dedi- 
cated to the training and cultivation of 
the youth of Japan, I grow wistful and 
wishful. I wish for a magic potion, or, 
lacking that, the slower instrument of a 
ready tongue or facile pen. For I know 
that these two festivals, and not the head- 
lines of yesterday’s newspaper, reveal the 
true character of these people of Japan. 
It seems to me that what a nation desires 
to teach its children is indicative of its 


spirit. By the light of these festival lan- 
terns, in a manner as quaint and unique 
as it is beautiful, what do they strive to 
teach? To the girls, loyalty, appreciation 
of inherited traditions, lessons of house- 
wifely virtue, kindness and sympathy and 
understanding of others, the importance 
of doing even the most simple act properly, 
carefully, and gracefully, and a self control 
which enables one to be always calm, quiet, 
and smiling, contented and satisfied with 
her fortune in life. To the boys (whose 
festival is chivalrous rather than mili- 
taristic) the old code of Bushido, which re- 
quired a knight to be strong yet tender- 
hearted, patient, frugal, and loyal. 

Aside from these ideals taught, the tiny 
festival figures themselves express to 
me much of Japanese character. The 
beautiful artistic simplicity of the figures 
and decorations; the infinite care and 
patience exercised in truthfully portraying 
minute detail; the skill and delicacy of 
touch; the thought given to balance and 
proportion; the calmness of the faces; the 
orderliness of arrangement; the evidence 
of a clinging to the traditions of the past; 
pride in a craft handed down from father 
to son to grandson; the decided note of 
new influence from the West, making some 
of the boys’ sets in particular strange 
ununified collections of old and new; 
and with all the history and sentiment of 
these sets handed down through genera- 
tions, and added to by the friendly gifts of 
each generation of a people so eager to 
make children happy. These things tell 
me that “Inasmuch” as we read our news- 
papers wisely and without prejudice, 
“Inasmuch” as we seek knowledge and 
understanding of the people of the world, 
“Inasmuch,” as we realize that no country 
can be judged alone by the activities of 
its military party, “Inasmuch” as we do 
these things, we shall do them unto Him, 
and so keep the first and great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God—” and the second which is like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


REPORTING AGAIN 


Two weeks have brought American 
Friendship offerings from twenty-five 
church schools in eleven states. Also a 
check from the Women’s Association 
formerly of Tuttle Church, Minneapolis, 
and two individual gifts, one from Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary of Tokyo, the other from 
Dr. Earle. All of these are appreciated by 
the G. S. S. A. which acts as ‘“‘collector,”’ 
and by the General Convention which in 
turn sees that they reach Mrs. Willis. 
Of the schools reporting, Pittsfield, Me., 
eared for two days, while Dexter, Me., 
Medford (First), Mass., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Brooklyn, Penn., all cared for one or 
more days. The other gifts covering the 
expenses for part of a day came from: 

Connecticut: Hartford (additional), Meri- 
den. Illinois: Galesburg, Stockton. Maine: 
Brunswick, Caribou, Norway, Rockland. 
Massachusetts: Gloucester, Malden (ad- 
ditional), Milford, Monson, Taunton. 
New Hampshire: Portsmouth. New York: 
Brooklyn, Good Tidings. Ohio: Jersey, 
Little Hocking. Rhode Island: Providence, 
First. Vermont: Barre, Rochester. 

To date a total of $699.42 has been re- 
ceived, which means that so far twenty 
weeks have been provided for. 

* a 


A WORD ABOUT PER CAPITAS 


This is the time of year for the payment 
of per capitas. From each Universalist 
church school the G.S. S. A. asks annually 
for five cents for each member on its roll. 
And by membership we mean of course 
teachers and officers as well as pupils. 

In states where there is no Sunday 
School Association this payment is sent 
direct to the G. S. S. A. Where state 
associations exist notices regarding pay- 
ment are sent out by a state officer and 
payment of the G. 8. S. A. per capita (to- 
gether with that asked by the state) is 
made in one amount to the state officer 
named in the notice to receive this. 

Because the General Sunday School As- 
sociation exists for the sole purpose of 
serving the local church school, because all 
of its thinking and planning is toward this 
single end, it feels justified once a year in 
asking for the payment of this per capita 
in return. The letters of appreciation 
which accompany some of the checks in- 
dicate how dependent our schools are upon 
the many services rendered them by this 
association. One appreciative superin- 
tendent is the Mid-West wrote: “The pay- 
ment of these dues in no sense cancels our 
obligation to you. For the help which 
comes to us regularly without our asking as 
well as the additional service rendered 
through correspondence, the borrowing of 
books, ete., can’t be paid for with money. 
But it will tell you something of our grati- 
tude for all that you are doing for us.” 
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RECEPTIVITY 


* 

* 

* 

* 

Two cottages sit side by sideona * 
hill. One is open to the sun and * 
wind, the sweep of the hill’s curve, * 
the scent of the garden, the colors * 
of the sky and earth; passers-by * 
stop to exchange words with the in- * 
habitants. The other is shuttered, * 
dark, unaware of “‘this mighty sum * 
of things for ever speaking” that * 
lies at its very threshold; no one 
passes by its door. 

Life gives freely, all is ours; but, 
like the shuttered cottage, we may 
reject the gift. A sensitiveness or 
response to life will not develop un- * 
less we are prepared to open the * 
shutters of our cottage-souls and * 
deliberately allow the thousand * 
messengers of the outside world to * 
speak to us. It means cultivating * 
the art of listening; making time to * 
be alone, and when possible going * 
out to be with the world of Nature * 
so as to know it; being still with * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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music so that it may befriend us; 
living with poetry so that it may 
speak to us; pausing to hear the 
voice of art in all its manifold ex- 
pressions around us. 

From “God Who Created Me.” 
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If your school feels somewhat the same 
way, and we trust that it does, then the 
payment of this per capita will not be re- 
garded as a burden but as opportunity to 
say “thank you” for services rendered. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


With Rev. Tracy M. Pullman serving 
as dean, with such persons as Professor 
MacLean, Mrs. Folsom and Mrs. Pullman 
among the instructors, the 1936 Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach is off 
to a good start. The dates are July 25- 
Aug. 1. 

We cannot say too much for the im- 
portant service which this institute is 
rendering in our denominational life. 
Until you yourself attend this conference 
you can have no idea what a difference a 
week of association with such leaders 
as those named above can make in the 
life of a church school officer or teacher. 
There is no Universalist church anywhere 
whose program next year could not be 
strengthened and improved were one or 
two of its workers to attend this institute 
next July. 

Begin making plans now for your church 
to be represented there. Look over 
your church school leadership and choose 
first the person who is deeply interested 


_ Bridge.” 


and who would profit most by the experi- 
ences of the week. Much as young people 
need training, there is in many of our 
schools the more mature teacher who has 
served faithfully for years but who needs 
mightily right now the stimulus of new 
ideas and fresh approaches to teaching. 
One or two such leaders whose churches 
sent them last year reported afterwards 
that the week at Ferry Beach had meant 
more to them than they had ever believed 
possible. 

Could your chureh school stand a bit 
of improving? The Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach is equipped to 
start you in that direction. 


* x 


MISS DOWNING TO SPEAK 


A rally for all members of Universalist 
church schools in the vicinity of Greater 
Boston is being sponsored by the Sabbath 
School Union next month. It will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, Sunday, April 26, at 4 o’clock. 
Early announcements gave Medford as 
the place of meeting. But interest in the 
plan soon became widespread and the 
committee realized that more ample ac- 
commodations must be provided. So the 
change to Cambridge. 

Miss Ruth G. Downing, the speaker, has 
chosen for her subject “‘The Little Silver 
In the service of worship which 
will precede her talk members of various 
church schools will have a part. A solo 
will be sung by Miss Hatch of Saugus, 
once Miss Downing’s church school 
teacher. Though announced for members 
of the Universalist church schools in par- 
ticular, all those interested in attending 
this meeting will be welcome. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the past month Miss Andrews 
addressed the Sunday School Union 
(Unitarian) at a meeting in Second Church, 
Boston, the subject being, ““What It Means 
to Be a Church School Superintendent.” 
Early in March at Williston Congrega- 
tional Church in Portland, Maine, she 
spoke before a supper meeting of the 
Children’s Division of the Portland Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, on ‘““How Big Is 
Your World?” This interdenominational 


‘group is made up of teachers and officers 


of beginners, primary and junior depart- 
ments of the Protestant churches in Port- 
land, South Portland and surrounding 
towns. The following week the executive 
director of the G. S. S. A. spoke at a 
monthly meeting of the teachers and of- 
ficers of Barnard Memorial Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Dorchester, and at a similar 
gathering of the workers in the North 
Weymouth Universalist Church, held at 
the home‘of Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
superintendent. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Harry A. Farrar has 
been holding services at the homes of the 
members and friends during the winter. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams planned a 
full calendar for ‘Loyalty Month.” 
Mayor John A. Gordon and Dr. Royce 
Pitkin were the speakers, Sunday morning, 
Feb. 16, when the laymen had charge of 
the service. Mr. Williams preached Feb. 
28 on “Loyalty: the Bond of Free Spirits.” 
The Alliance, Guild, Ladies’ Union and 
the Mission Circle joined in the Dedication 
Day service of Feb. 26. Mr. Williams 
spoke to the Ladies’ Union Feb. 5. Sunday 
evening, Feb. 2, a Uni-Uni rally was held 
by the Torchbearers, and the Y. P. R. U. 
of Montpelier were guests. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams entertained the ministers and 
their wives Feb. 14. The Barre Times 
carried an editorial, ‘Why Not Mayor 
Gordon Again?” and Feb. 18, at a joint 
caucus of Republicans and Democrats 
he was unanimously nominated for a third 

’ term, and has been elected. Known as a 
Socialist, many business men credit him 
with giving an acceptable administration 
the past two years. His father was a mayor 
a generation ago. 

Bellows Falls.—Some publicity was 
given to ‘‘Loyalty Month” by Rev. H. M. 
Campbell. Albert E. Laing, Burlington, 
State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, was the speaker at the mass meet- 
ing, Feb. 9. Russell B. Hunter, State 
Commissioner of Fish and Game, gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘Wild Life in Ver- 
mont” at the joint supper meeting of the 
men’s club and the Boy Scout father and 
son committee, Feb. 17. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell have the sympathy of all in the 
recent loss by death of their young son. 
Mrs. Adah Safford Barlow died Feb. 11, 
1936. She was the widow of Robert W. 
Barlow and lived some time in Grafton 
and Springfield. She was a representative 
from Grafton in the State Legislature, 
1925-26. Rev. C. M. Spidell officiated at 
the funeral here, Feb. 14. 

Bethel.—The Unity Circle held a suc- 
cessful George Washington festival, Feb. 
22. Mrs. C. D. Cushing recently retired 
as cashier of the White River Valley Tele- 
phone Company after twenty-nine years’ 
service. Rev. W. C. Harvey recently 
visited his aged father in Newfane. 

Brattleboro.—The men’s club opened 
its season Feb. 18, with a largely attended 
supper and program at the parish house. 
David J. Malcolm, Charlemont, Mass., 
district school supervisor, spoke on ‘‘That 
Old Clock of Yours.” Rev. D. B. F. 
Hoyt spoke at the meeting of the Ladies’ 
Circle, Feb. 6. It was reported that 
over $300 was cleared from the annual fair. 
Mrs. Harry Haskell read a play, ‘The First 
Club Meeting.” Mrs. August Wilson, the 
president, presided. 


Burlington.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Feb. 23, on “Ethnological Science and 
Salvation; the Way and the Will to Right 
Relations,” in celebration of National 
Brotherhood Day. He spoke to the Sun- 
day school and was a guest and speaker at 
several non-church meetings on Saturday. 
He gave two different interviews on two 
different subjects uppermost in public 
discussion throughout the state, to the 
morning and evening dailies, and his Sun- 
day sermon was generously reported. 
Rev. S. E. Myers is on the list of speakers 
at chapel services at the University of 
Vermont. State Senator Alfred H. Heinin- 
ger, one of the pensions committee of the 
State Legislature, spoke to the Channing 
Forum of his church, on “Old Age Pen- 
sions: Their History and Their Back- 
ground.” He also made a recent investi- 
gation, with others, of the State Prison at 
Windsor, and spoke on the subject Feb. 
20 to the Brotherhood of the First Church, 
Congregational. The Laymen’s League 
discussed the church partnership plan 
Feb. 18. Mrs. Elbert T. Kimball was 
elected a representative to the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital Auxiliary. J. Hervey 
Macomber, a graduate of U. V. M., who 
took his degree of A. B. in jurisprudence 
at Oxford University, and was the legisla- 


. tive draftsman at the last session of the 


State Legislature, was, on Feb. 18, chosen 
by the Supreme Court. of the state as re- 
porter of decisions. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
Feb. 12 with Miss Ella Bartlett. 

Chester.—G. W. Waterman, the parish 
treasurer, was elected secretary treasurer 
of the Windsor County Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association Feb. 22. 

Concord.—The death, Feb. 18, 1936, 
of Rev. John Merrill Paige is a loss to many 
friends. As an expression of respect, and 
of help to Mrs. Paige, ministers of the 
vicinity will supply the pulpit till Easter. 

Derby Line.—J. H. McFayden, Stan- 
stead College, and Miss J. Smith, principal 
of the Derby Line School, were recent 
speakers at the church, assisting Rev. 
H. L. Conklin during his illness. 

East Bethel.—Services have been re- 
sumed here by Rey. Will C. Harvey, after 
being closed during the severest weather of 
the winter. 

East Calais.—Rev. E. Gordon Batten 
was able to again take up the Sunday work, 
Feb. 15, after a short period of sickness. 

Felchville—Hon. Wade Keyes was 
recently elected first vice-president of the 
Vermont Historical Society. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society held an all day meeting Feb. 6. 

Gaysville.—Rey. Will C. Harvey spoke 
Feb. 9 and 28. Miss Nellie Leonard died 
Jan. 18, 1936, after a short illness. She 
was born in Gaysville, April 28, 1852, and 


had been for many years a member and 
constant attendant at the services of the 
Universalist church. 

Hartland Three Corners.—Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Forkell spoke at Keene, N. H., 
Feb. 18. He spoke at the Lions’ Club, 
Burlington, Feb. 16, on the subject of the 
State Prison, and daily and weekly news- 
papers of the whole state reported his ad- 
dress, many of them at length. He brought 
out some vital criticisms of the state in- 
stitution as he had observed matters at 
close quarters while nine years the chap- 
lain. 

Hartland Four Corners.—A number 
of pins were awarded recently for good 
attendance at the Community Sunday 
school; the average attendance during 
several years, since it was started in 1932, 
has been twenty-eight. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor George D. Aiken of Putney spoke on 
“Wild Flowers” for the Ladies’ Aid re- 
cently. Rev. W. L. Forkell has resumed his 
Wednesday broadeasting at Springfield. 
Miss Hattie M. Smith, who died Jan. 11, 
1936, at Laconia, N. H., a life-long Uni- 
versalist, was born in this place, April 29, 
1859. Her father, Oliver Smith, was one 
of the deacons for many years. 

Jacksonville.—The attendance at Sun- 
day school has been good. Mrs. Guy 
Harrington entertained her older girls’ 
class recently, and Mrs. Minerva L. Reed 
and Mr. Harrington have done the same, 
for the younger girls and for the boys’ 
classes. Mrs. Velma Wilcox is the new 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. 
Lottie Willard vice-president, and Mrs. 
Minerva L. Reed secretary-treasurer; 
Alyce Gates, Mrs. Clara Murdock, Mrs. 
Billie Allen, Mrs. Alice Hicks and Mrs. 
Minnie Stetson, directors. All these and 
others worked hard for the festival of 
Feb. 20, at North River Hall, and it is 
fine to be able to report that over $100 was 
cleared. There were people present from 
Halifax, Green River, Reedsboro, Wil- 
mington, and from Colrain and Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. The proceeds will be used 
mainly for improvements to the church 
edifice. Clarence H. Potter received 
broken ribs when using his team to get a 
truck out of the snow, but is nearly well 
again. 

Montpelier.—Rey. D. T. Yoder on 
Feb. 16 preached on “How Do We Know 
What Is Good?’ He made the main ad- 
dress at the farewell recently to Rey. 
Howard M. Starratt of the Baptist church. 
The children of the Sunday school were 
given a valentine party Feb. 15. The 
Evening Alliance was entertained by the 
Afternoon Alliance recently. Miss Mary 
Jean Simpson spoke to the latter Feb. 11, 
on “‘Women I Know in Washington.” W. 
Arthur Simpson, chief of the Old Age 
Pension Bureau of the state, spoke to the 
Laymen’s League Feb. 18. Dorman B. E. 
Kent was recently elected a vice-president. 
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of the Vermont Historical Society, and 
spoke Feb. 6 at the annual meeting in 
Montpelier of the Vermont Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. Mrs. Charles 
T. Pierce gave a talk before the Reading 
Club recently on contemporary Vermont 
writers and read some of her own poems. 
The third presentation of ‘Outward 
Bound” was given by the Theater Guild in 
the church social rooms Feb. 20. The 
Ministers’ Monday Club was entertained 
at the church Feb. 8. 

Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes took 
the Young People’s Society to the County 
Rally at Barre Feb. 7. District Superin- 
tendent Charles P. McKnight, who was 
recently elected a director of the North- 
field Trust Company, entertained the 
Winooski Valley Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation Feb. 21 in Northfield. Prof. 
A. W. Peach spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Vermont Historical Society, at 
Goddard School for Girls, at the local 
Chamber of Commerce Feb. 13, and at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Rutland Free 
Library Association, Feb. 20. He is presi- 
dent of the “‘Better Library’? movement. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint had charge of the 
State Chamber of Commerce round table 
at Burlington recently. 

North Montpelier.—Rev. Walter J. 
Coates spoke on “Early Vermont Poets” at 
the Montpelier Scribblers’ Club recently. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis is having success with Boy Scout 
work. Laymen’s Sunday was observed 
Feb. 16. Dr. B. Belilovsky, of ‘‘Poltava 
Farm,” spoke on “Religious Freedom,”’ 
and there was a large congregation. He 
spoke recently on ‘‘War and Revolution in 
Russia” at the Anglican Churchmen’s 
‘Club at Rock Island, Que. 

Pittsford.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent has felt too busy, both literally 
and otherwise, to use broadcasting oppor- 
tunities, but on the enthusiastic written 
response received from recent radio speak- 
ing from Rev. Bowen H. Shattuck, minister 
of the Congregational church here, he be- 
came more interested, and was the preacher 
in his church here Sunday morning, Feb. 9. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer put 
out a helpful leaflet for Lent. The Y. P. 
C. E. had charge of the morning service, 
Feb. 2, and Kathryn Wortheim, the presi- 
dent, was assisted by Bettie Randall, Carol 
Westal and Gordon Brown. The messages 
were presented by Heath Riggs, Allan 
Burnett and Kenneth Morton. The Aid 
Circle and the Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters, and the Missionary 
Society, united in the World Day of 
Prayer, Feb. 28, and Mrs. Lura Morton 
was leader. By the will of R. C. Gloyd, 
who died at Richmond, Jan. 9, the Uni- 
versalist church is to receive $1,500 to be 
held in trust for repair of the building, the 
Vermont Association for the Blind $1,000, 
the Gill Odd Fellows’ Home at Ludlow 
$500, and the King’s Daughters Home at 
St. Albans $500. The residue of the estate 


goes to the Kurn Hattin Home for Boys at 
Westminister and the Garner Home for 
Girls in Saxton’s River. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. R. Carr of Milton 
assisted Rev. J. O. Long in special services 
at Hancock, Feb. 17-23. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent spoke before the Salvation Army, 
Feb. 16, and over the radio Feb. 4 and 5. 
Rey. Chester P. Hanson, chaplain of the 
Vermont C. C. C. Units, preached in town 
Feb. 16. Mrs. Bertha Stratton had charge 
of the interdenominational Day of Prayer, 
Feb. 28, at the Universalist church, and 
Mrs. Pennoyer spoke. Mayor Henry 
Branchaud spoke to the men’s club, Jan. 
16, on “Imprisonment for Debts,” and 
William S. Farrow, Cambridge, Mass., 
former British mounted policeman, Feb. 
ios One Atrica.” 

Shoreham.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here, Feb. 2, at the 
home of Dr. Mary M. Platt, member of 
the Convention Church, Rev. Earl A. 
Vincent, First Congregational Church, 
assisting. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield 
has taken up his residence at the Wood- 
bury House, Cherry St. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham has 
lost two of the most interested and valuable 
members. Mrs. Clara (Bingham) John- 
son, widow of Frank E. Johnson, who was 
born here Oct. 20, 1852, died at Miami, 
Fla., Jan. 18, 19386. She was a lifelong 
member of the church, former trustee, and 
active in the King’s Daughters and O. E. 
S. Miss Susan Abigail Bowman, trustee of 
the church for many years, and also long 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, who substituted 
for Dr. Huntley in Peabody, Mass., on 
March 15 and 22, will be the preacher in 
Brockton on March 29. 


Mr. Francis P. Randall, a iast year’s 
graduate at Tufts College, will preach in 
Brockton, Mass., on Palm Sunday and 
Easter, April 5 and 12. 

Prof. Alfred 8. Cole, of the Department 
of Homiletics in Tufts College, was the 
preacher in Brockton, Mass., on March 15. 
He will have the Palm Sunday and Easter 
services in Roxbury on April 5 and 12. 

Rev. Charles Easternhouse, pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, is seriously ill at the Victoria 
General Hospital in Halifax. 

Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon of the 
Chureh of Our Father, Brooklyn, New 
York, has started an attractive feature in 
his weekly Meeting House Monitor. It is 
to be a series of pictures of Who’s Who in 
Universalism. The series opens with a 
fine likeness of Dr. Hall of the Divine 
Paternity in New York. Dr. Hall cele- 
brated the seventy-sixth anniversary of 
his birth on March 19. 


time treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
a devoted church member, died Feb. 15, 
19386, aged eighty. 

Stowe.—Rey. G. B. Marsh spoke re- 
cently at the meeting of the Missionary 
Society. 

Washington.— Rev. C. A. Simmons 
spoke recently to the I. O. O. F. and the 
Rebekahs. He held some of winter services 
at his home. Ethan Allen entertained his 
boys’ class at his home, Feb. 5, and they 
organized the “Independent Hustlers,” 
with Everett Boardman as president, and 
met again with Robert McLeod. The 
Young People’s Bible Class held a social 
Feb. 7 with Miss Lucille Scott, and were 
recently entertained by Mrs. F. L. Hunt- 
ington. The Ladies’ Mite Society met 
with Mrs. John Calef and Miss Olive P. 
Calef Feb. 21. 

Windsor.—The Y. P. R. U. had charge 
of the morning service, Feb. 2, Harold Wil- 
son speaking on ‘‘American Youth and Its 
Problems,” assisted in the service by Hazel 
Gibson, Genevieve Bartley, Ervin Cum- 
mings and Howard Stearns. Five churches 
united in the Day of Prayer at this church 
Feb. 28, Mrs. F. L. Cone, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, in charge. 

Woodstock.—Mrs. Abbie E. (Wash- 
burn) Marsh, wife of Frederick Palmer 
Marsh, one of the oldest members of the 
local church, died Jan. 2, 1936, aged eighty- 
seven. She was a native of Woodstock. 
Col. Loren R, Pierce spoke at the Rotary 
Club, White River Junction, Feb. 18. 
Rev. J. L. Dowson is spending the winter 
months in the Bay State. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. Five hundred persons gathered in 
the Universalist church Thursday, March 
12, in a “World Fellowship’ meeting. 
Dr. Shepard presided. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Ernest Caldecott, First Unitarian 
Church, Rabbi Mayer Winkler of the 
Community Synagogue, Dean Harry Beal 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Rev. Julius Gold- 
water, a Buddhist priest, and Prof. Suyd 
Hossain of U.S. C. A program of inter- 
national and interracial music and dancing 
followed the addresses. Dr. Shepard is 
making arrangements for the Los Angeles 
visit of Charles Frederick Weller, General 
Secretary of the World Fellowship, which 
is the organization now carrying on the 
work of the Fellowship of Faiths. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
An increase in church attendance is being 
noted from week to week. On March 8 
the congregation numbered forty-one. 
There were sixty in the church school. 
On March 15, eighty-three attended the 
morning service, twenty-eight being a 
group of De Molay members who attended 


a OE 
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in a body. The father and son banquet 
on March 14 was a fine success, with fifty- 
two present. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. The Forum has drawn a steady and 
discriminating audience this season. The 
average attendance is 118, the largest, 170, 
being on March 15. On March 22 Rev. 
Garfield Morgan was the speaker, giving a 
review of Europe’s “master minds,” the 
dictators and leaders in the major nations 
abroad. The review was based on Gun- 
ther’s new book ‘Inside Europe.’ On 
March 29, Miss Hebe Spaull, a young 
English visitor, will speak on ‘‘The Rise 
of Hitlerism in Germany.” A pageant is 
to be presented on Palm Sunday evening, 
April 5, in the church auditorium. The 
presentation is under the direction of Prof. 
H. Augustine Smith of Boston University, 
and has a cast of sixty-five persons. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The supper preceding the recent 
parish meeting was attended by 188 people. 
Seventeen new parish members were re- 
ceived that evening. All reports were en- 
couraging and the treasurer reported a 
sum of $16,900 handled in financial opera- 
tions last year. All bills are paid. The 
Mission Circle reports receipt of $68 from 
the mite boxes, with more to come, and 
the contribution to the fund of the National 
Association which finances the National 
Dedication Day observance was the largest. 


New York 


Schuyler Lake.—Rev. Charles A. Wy- 
man, pastor. Going each Sunday at 3 
p. m. from Oneonta, already Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyman hold a very pleasant place in this 
church. Sunday, March 15, special ser- 
vices were held as a closing for Loyalty 
Month. The opening services were con- 
ducted by Mr. Wyman. Scripture reading 
was by Miss Jean Aplin, a member of the 
church school. The address—written by 
Mr. Piper, one of the young people of the 
Oneonta church—on ‘‘What Youth Expects 
of the Church,” was well given by one of 
the young men, Fay Sprague. A solo by 
the pastor added much to the service. The 
attendance was very good, numbering 
thirty-two. During the absence of the 
regular organist, Mrs. Wyman has gra- 
ciously served as organist. The church 
school is progressing well under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. C. J. Wing, superintendent. 


* * 
THE CHIP BASKET 


Mrs. A. W. Grose of Concord is sched- 
uled to address the Universalist women of 
Nashua on their Dedication Day, April 8. 

The Claremont Gad-a-lots, at a recent 
meeting, made extensive plans for a 
Mothers’ Night in the near future. 

Rev. George T. Carl of Winchester was 
speaker at the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
Bever-Brook Lodge of Odd Fellows at 
Keene. 

Again I remind our readers of the Dedi- 
cation Day of our Portsmouth women, 


March 30. Mrs. Chatterton has secured 
the facilities of Radio Station WHEB, 
and will broadcast from 11.15 to 11.45 
a.m. Dinner will be served in the church 
vestry at 1 p.m. The speaker will be Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, dean of Stoneleigh 
College. All our women within motoring 
distance are invited to attend. 

I have been reading of floods, slides, and 
washouts; of towns in darkness, and a few 
other things. All of which leads to the 
conclusion that the safest place in New 
Hampshire, if not in all New England, 
is Kingston. 

Alaa Be 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of 
the Theological School in St. Lawrence 
University. 

Rev. Lawrence R. Howard, a nephew 
of General O. O. Howard, is a Congrega- 
gational clergyman settled at West Med- 
way, Mass. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
General Superintendent. 

Jaime Menendez was for several years 
foreign affairs editor of El Sol, a celebrated 
and influential Spanish daily. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian), Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle is minister 
of the First Church (Methodist), Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

ok * 
MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


The twelfth annual gathering of the 
Tribe of Mid-West Institute will be held 
at Turkey Run State Park July 12 to 19, 
inclusive. The program promises to offer 
an unusual and varied list of courses of 
great interest to liberal youth of today. 
According to tentative plans, classes will 
be held from 9 a. m. to 12 noon, and each 
student will be required to attend three 
classes. Two classes will be held during 
each of the first two hours to enable stu- 
dents to choose the courses best suited to 
particular needs, and an all-school class in 
recreation will be held from 11 to 12. The 
recreational course is a new project for 
this year, and great interest is being ex- 
pressed in it by Tribesmen. The value of 
recreational activities in church programs 
and Y. P. C. U. work will be shown in both 
theory and practice, and an hour of whole- 
some fun and inspiration is assured. Or- 
ganized games, hikes and parties for the 
afternoons will be under the direction of a 
capable leader. 

Although the faculty list is incomplete at 
present, Tribesmen and new students will 
be interested to learn that Dr. Walter 
Henry Macpherson, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, known af- 
fectionately to members of the institute 
as “Uncle Walt,” will give a series of lec- 
tures on the opportunities open to young 
people for service in the modern Univer- 
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salist church. It is also a great pleasure to 
announce that Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, will give an in- 
spiring and educational course on the life 
of Jesus. Mrs. Galer is assisting the dean, 
Mrs. Sidney Esten, in selecting the courses 
and faculty members, and the complete list 
will be announced later. 

The devotional program will probably 
include a sunrise service and evening de- 
votional services, as well as the usual 
“Friendship Circle’ at the close of the 
day’s organized program. Several out- 
standing leaders in Universalist churches,. 
including members of the national or- 
ganization, are expected to visit the in- 
stitute this summer and take part in the 
evening services. 

Plans are being made for a real library 
this year, with adequate facilities for 
handling books and other reference ma- 
terial. Students, faculty members, min- 
isters and church organizations are urged 
to assist in this plan by sending or bringing 
books and material which may be helpful 
in any of the courses offered in the In- 
stitute. 

The slogan of “Play Fair’ has been 
adopted, and an honor system of student 
conduct will be put into operation. Camp 
and hotel leaders (adult) will be responsible 
for their individual groups, with the dean 
assisting in an advisory capacity for both 
leaders and students. The institute will 
operate under State Park rules, which pro- 
vide for silence at 11 p. m. in campgrounds 
and hotel, prohibit crossing the suspension 
bridge after sunset, and midnight hikes, 
ete. Full cooperation of all students in 
obeying these rules is necessary to the 
maintenance of our reputation there, as 
well as for the protection of our members. 
A camp director will be selected to assist 
campers in any of the trials and tribula- 
tions which often confront experienced 
campers as well as “‘tenderfeet.”” Campers 
are urged to arrive as early as possible in 
order to select good sites, and it is hoped 
that all the camps may be centered about 
the shelter house nearest to the commis- 
sary. 

For further information write to the 
dean, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 4112 Grace- 
land Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Notes 


President Harold Hart, Peoria, IIl., spent 
March 7 and 8 in Indianapolis at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney R. Esten. Two 
meetings of the institute officers were 
held during that period, with Mr. Hart, 
Oscar Vogt and Mrs. Esten present. 
Rey. Carl Olson, treasurer, was unable to 
be present. Plans for the 1936 Institute 
were made and many business matters dis- 
cussed. 

Miss Vesta Keach, Joy, Ill., known. 
familiarly to instituters as “Mom,” will be © 
the main speaker at the Illinois State Mid- 
year Rally in Hutsonville, Ill., April 18-19. 
Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, institute dean, has 
been invited to assist in an institute 
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“‘pep-session.” A banquet and dance will 
be held Saturday evening. 

Indianapolis Y. P. C. U. members are 
planning to have a large group at the 
institute this year, and are busily engaged 
in earning the necessary money. Part of 
the expense money has been secured by 
serving a valentine supper, Feb. 14, to 
church members and friends, with Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston as guest of honor. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


The Connecticut reunion is to be held 
at Norwich on Friday, May 8. Anne 
Stockdale is general chairman. This event 
is one week after the reunion at Arlington, 
Mass. Notices will be sent out early in 
April giving details. 

The disastrous flood conditions forced 
postponement of an important meeting 
of the board of directors. Both highway 
bridges leading from Biddeford into Saco 
were closed to traffic. Many Saco people 
living near the river had to abandon their 
homes and seek shelter in the new American 
Legion hall. 

It is requested that all committees par- 
ticipating in the membership campaign 
remit to the secretary dues already col- 
lected. Committees may continue to 
work toward the goal of twenty member- 
ships entitling someone to receive free 
board and lodging at one of the institutes 
this summer. In that event the ticket 
book with stubs may be retained, but the 
names of all members signed up to date should 
be given, so these persons will be on the 
mailing list to receive reunion bulletins. 
When signing up local organizations the 
name and address of the secretary should 
be given unless some special person is to 
receive Ferry Beach literature. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews are 
motoring in North Carolina, visiting 
points where Universalists are at work. 
Several North Carolina girls are planning 
to be at Ferry Beach this summer. 


* * 
MID-WEST MINISTERS’ RETREAT 
Immediately after Easter Unitarian 


and Universalist ministers will be traveling 
to Turkey Run, Indiana, for a few days 
of study and recreation. The first meeting 
will be a get acquainted meeting the eve- 
ning of April 18. This is to give those 
from a distance plenty of time to be on 
hand for the serious part of the Retreat. 
Speakers and leaders who have accepted 
are Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Dr. John 
Brogdon, Dr. F. C. S. Wicks and Rev. 
Carl H. Olson. It is hoped at this writing 
that Rev. Laura Bowman Galer will accept 
also. By the time you are reading this, 
we hope that the program, as definitely 
arranged, will be in the hands of all the 
Uni-Uni ministers in this district. In ad- 
dition to the discussion part of the program 
we are to have some periods of music by 
the “G Men.” The management has re- 
served twenty rooms, most of them double 


rooms, and we expect to have them filled. 
The official part of the program will close 
with a business session Wednesday, April 
15, at 1.30 p.m. Those who wish to stay 
longer are privileged to doso. Reservations 
should be sent in to Turkey Run State 
Park, Marshall, Ind., mentioning the Re- 
treat. The management will appreciate 
an early reservation, which will be placed 
in the wing reserved for our use. The 
program committee urges that every one 
be on hand for the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion at 9 o’clock if they can not be present 
Monday evening. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The announcement that Dr. Josef Hane, 
Czechoslovak Consul in New York City, 
author of books upon Central Europe, 
Russia and the Far East, founder and 
former editor of The Central Huropean 
Observer, is arranging his vacation in order 
to return to America early in August, 
means that Dr. Hane can be counted upon 
to renew his associations of last year with 
the Institute and its members, and to give 
us all the advantage of his clear, com- 
prehensive, concise comments upon the 
European situation. Naturally, hopes are 
entertained that Mrs. Hane and the two 
boys will be with him. 

Dr. Hance is the last of the three diplo- 
mats who so kindly and so effectively as- 
sisted us last year, to remain in the United 
States. Dr. Radu Florescu has been 
transferred, temporarily at least, to Mexico 
City, and Mr. Stoyan W. Petroff-Tchuma- 
koff, the Bulgarian Minister, has been 
summoned home to reinforce the Foreign 
Office. We regret these departures, but 
we shall not readily forget their fine spirit 
in coming to assist us so readily and so 
splendidly. 


Ald. A. 
* * 
THE McCOLLESTER PROFESSOR- 
SHIP 


The committee to raise $100,000 with 
which to endow a professorship of Biblical 
literature in Tufts College to mark twenty- 
five years of service by Dean McCollester, 
has been announced. 

Dr. John A. Cousens, president of 
Tufts College, is chairman of the com- 
mittee for raising the fund and the fol- 
lowing persons from many states are 
acting as sponsors: Louis Annin Ames of 
New York, Newton Annis of Michigan, 
Miss Eleanor Bissell of California, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish of Boston, Mrs. Fannie 
Starkey Crane of Connecticut, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of Boston, Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Fischer of Connecticut, Rabbi Leo M. 
Franklin of Michigan, Judge and Mrs. 
Roger S. Galer of Iowa, Dr. Frank O. 
Hall of New York, Frederick C. Hodgdon 
of New York, Amos R. Little of Boston, 
Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Rhode Island, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Luden of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Frederic Perkins of Wash- 


ington, D. C., Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Massachusetts, Otis Skinner of New York, 
Frank Spinney of Massachusetts, Dr. Rol- 
lin H. Stevens of Michigan, Harold Sweet 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Joseph Sweet of 
Massachusetts, Dr. Vincent Tomlinson of 
Massachusetts, Miss Nettie L. Whitney 
of Connecticut, C. C. Yawkey of Wiscon- 
sin and Owen D. Young of New York. 


* * 


ESSEX BEGINS HER CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 
(Continued from page 386) 

is to keep the young people interested in 
the church by having social times which 
are along their line of interest. What 
better place is there than the church for 
them? The annual fair will be held April 
2, 8, and 5, an event in which the entire 
parish takes part. April 7 is the date set 
for the drama, ‘“‘The Blue Bag,” which is 
also being presented by the U. S. Club. 
The lawn party in August and the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary Celebration in De- 
cember are events to be of great interest. 

Yes, there is work to be done, but the 
spirit of enthusiasm and cooperation thus 
far displayed, will, Iam sure, make certain 
the success of our church in our future 
activities. Significantly, the fact that 
many of our social times have been held on 
Saturday evenings has not affected church 
attendance. I may be condemned for 
sponsoring such a heavy social program, 
but I am convinced that it will prove the 
most effective means of interesting young 
and old in the work and purpose of the 
church. I believe it may be recorded that 
interest in the church began to wane when 
the social life of the church became secular 
and the church pushed aside such things 
as temporal. Perhaps our task in all the 
churches is to win the people back by util- 
izing these temporal things as a part of 
the church program. I agree with William 
Lyon Phelps when he says that the church 
‘has got to give the people something for 
their money.”’ This may be putting it a 
bit vulgarly, but it is true nevertheless. 

The different organizations are keenly 
interested in their church and in the 
specific contributions each can give. The 
Sewing Circle, which includes the older 
group of women, the T. N. T. Club of 
middle-aged women, the Nip-and-Tuck 
Club of young married women, and the 
U.S. Club of young people, are active and 
aggressive groups. We are all proud of 
our church and its accomplishments. We 
wish our Universalist friends elsewhere to 
know of our work, and especially this year 
to invite them to join with us in our cen- 
tennial anniversary year. 

* * 


PICTURES OF MINISTERS WANTED 


As the assistant librarian of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society, I am endeavor- 
ing to make a collection of photographs 
and pictures of Universalist ministers living 
and dead. Please send pictures cut from 
papers and magazines as well as photo- 
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graphs. Will every Universalist clergyman 
reading this notice cooperate with me to 
the extent of sending his own picture. 
These will be filed in the crypt of the His- 
torical Society at Tufts College. Remem- 
ber, pictures from all eras of Universalist 
history will be appreciated. 
Alfred S. Cole, 
Assistant Librarian. 


ARTHUR WEBSTER 


Rev. Arthur Webster of South Wey- 
mouth did well at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting March 16. Dr. Rose and Mr. 
Nichols had given the men two good meet- 
ings. This beginner carried on nobly. 
Dr. Robbins, Robert Rice and Pliny Allen 
will complete the Lenten series. 

Webster preached on ‘‘The Lost Sheep,” 
applying the story to Christ himself, 
whom the Christian world, and especially 
liberalism, has lost. He has an attractive 
personality, a fine presence, a good voice 
and an old-fashioned evangelistic fervor 
which is not going to hurt him any. In 
his new parish he already has made a host 
of friends. 

dhs WoiSe 
* o* 
HYMN BOGCKS WANTED 


We would like very much to get thirty 
or forty copies of our old church hymnal— 
“Hymns of the Church’”’—published some 
years ago. 

I wonder if copies previously used by 
one of our churches are available at a small 
price, or if any church will contribute 
them to us, we will be very glad to pay 
expressage. 

L. R. Robinson. 


Monroe, Wis. 
* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


At its March meeting the Commission 
on Social Responsibility of the Y. P. R. U.- 
Y. P. C. U. empowered Lewis Dexter, 
subchairman, to testify on its behalf before 
the Committee on Civil Service of the 
Massachusetts General Court, in favor of 
the Leonardi Bill (H. 894). This bill 
would repeal the preference now given to 
veterans in the civil service, which in effect 
debars young people who were not of age 
to serve in the war, from entering the state 
civil service. 

Dexter, in testifying, stated that it was 
indeed unfortunate that young people 
should come to feel that the cards were 
stacked against them in state examina- 
tions, and that there existed a privileged 
class in Massachusetts government. He 
went on to say that it was also undesirable 
that a state of affairs should exist which 
tended to draw into the civil service middle- 
aged men who had failed at other occupa- 
tions instead of young people of promise 
and ability. 

The Commission is now attempting to 
interest local Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. groups 


in certain districts throughout Massa- 
chusetts in the bill. 


* * 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The Idlewild Fellowship will hold its 
annual retreat at Senexet Pines, Putnam, 
Conn., from April 13 to April 16. Reser- 
vations should be made immediately with 
Rev. M. A. Kapp, 31 Atlantic Avenue, 
Fitchburg, Mass. The retreat will begin 
with supper on April 18, and end with 
lunch on April 16. It is requested that 
all retreatants register for the full period. 
Places will be held for regular members 
until March 31; after that all places will 
be offered to interested non-members. 

The program has been arranged as 
follows: 

Monday night—Moving Pictures and 
Music. 

Tuesday morning — ‘Those Amazing 
Swedish Cooperatives,” Dr. Frederick L. 
Fagley, New York. 

Tuesday afternoon — “‘Helping to Make 
Marriage Permanent,” Dr. John H. La- 
throp, Brooklyn. 

Wednesday morning—“‘The Art of Min- 
istering to the Sick,” Book Review by Dr. 
W. W. Rose, Lynn. 

Wednesday afternoon — Optional con- 
ference, ‘(One Useful Idea or Method I 
Have Discovered.” 

Wednesday evening — ‘‘Approach to 
the Modern Man’s Worship,” Rev. L. G. 
Williams, Barre, Vt. 

Thursday morning — Symposium, ‘The 
New Modernism.’”” Holy Communion. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is chaplain. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
* # 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadeast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

March 31-April 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, Har- 
vard Divinity School. 


April 6-10: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 

April 14-17: Rev. Owen W. Eames, Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 

April 21-24: Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

# o® 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. J. C. Woodard has been named chairman to 
succeed Rev. Edward Minor. 

Rev. Elmer M. Druley has been accepted on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 

Rev. Edward M. Minor has been voted transfer 
to Lilinois. 

Carl H, Olson, Secretary. 
ane 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 

Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G.S. 8S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 


December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Ohio Fellowship Committee will meet at 7 
p- m. on Friday, April 3, at the office of E. D. Cline, 
Norwalk, Ohio, for the purpose of examining William 
G. Schneider as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and training for the Christian ministry. 

Carl Olson, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Millie S. Jones 


Funeral services for Mrs. Millie Seems Jones were 
held in Mitchellville, Iowa, in the Seems home, 
Sunday, Feb. 23. Mrs. Jones was a life-long Uni- 
versalist, a regular attendant at the worship service, 
an earnest worker and sustainer of the cause. She 
leaves one sister, Miss Ida Seems, superintendent of 
the Sunday school in Mitchellville. At the time of 
her death, Mrs. Jones was president of the Ladies’ 
Society. The funeral was conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove. 


1% 9 e e ° 99 
Who’s Who in Universalism 
Clergy and laymen, starting this week 

and every week thereafter in “‘The Meet- 

ing House Monitor,’”? Rev. Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, Editor. Subscriptions— 
three for $2.50; single, $1.00. Send checks 
to Miss Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 


the Covenant as recommended by the © 


General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 


Price 30 cents percopy. Six copies, $1.50 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET " SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey. 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historica] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


50 cents, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need. The questions it answers 
re: ‘‘Why join any church?” and ‘“‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. Many a minister who dreads confirmation classes may find 
them easy and delightful if he will take this little book as a basis of 
discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful.— Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 60 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH(¢ 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S.. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodiouse 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head. 
master, 
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Crackling 


Smoke and flames began to issue from 
the top windows of a house. A man ran 
over to it and rang the bell, and a woman 
who was rather deaf opened the door. 

“Madam, your house is on fire,” said 
the man. 

“What do you say?” 

‘Your house is on fire.” 

“What’s that? House on fire? 
that all?” 

“Well,” said the man, “it’s all I can 
think of at the moment.’’—Siray Stories. 

* *k 

Evolution of a man’s ambition: 

To be a circus clown. 

To be like dad. 

To be a fireman. 

To make All-State. 

To do something noble. 

To get wealthy. 

To make ends meet. 

To get the old-age pension.—Trenton 
Republican-Times. 

* * 

A British journalist (they always are 
journalists) who is doing a series on con- 
temporary American humorists for a Lon- 
don newspaper, was interviewing Harry 
Hershfield. 

“What,” the Britisher whatted, ‘‘are the 
two biggest problems in America today?” 

“Outlaws and in-laws.”—Walter Win- 
chell in New York Daily Mirror. 

* * 


It appears that Mrs. Huey Long, re- 
cently appointed to the Senate to succeed 
to the post left open by her late husband, 
bakes a very good cake. Maybe Congress 
could finance the bonus by holding a sale 
on the lawn.—T roy (N. Y.) Record. 

rk 

Rebellious Puerto Ricans say they wish 
to enjoy the same benefits the people of 
the United States enjoy from their Govern- 
ment, and you’ll have to admit that that 
isn’t asking very much.—Boston Herald. 

* 


* 


Hubby: ‘‘The bank has returned that 
check.” 

Wife: “Isn’t that splendid! What can 
we buy with it this time?’’—London An- 
swers. 

* Eo 

Mamma and Papa Dionne are hoping 
that the film, ‘The Country Doctor,” will 
be released in Canada soon so that they 
can see the quins.—Birmingham News. 

“Your father looks very distinguished 
with his snow-white hair.” 

“Yes, he has'me to thank for that.’’— 
Hamburger Nachrichten. 

* * 
REJECTED SUITOR KILLS SELF 
THEN SHOOTS HIMSELF 
Salem (Mass.) paper. 

FOR SALE—Good family now rea- 
sonable. V—— H. B——.—Middletown 
(Conn.) paper. 
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| THE HELPER 


For Teachers and Pupils 
in Religious Education 


Published quarterly by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Seventy-five cents per year. Fifteen 


cents per quarter in lots of four or 


more. 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D.D., Editor 


The second quarter for 1936, based 
on the Gospel of St. Luke, deals with 


crucial chapters in the Life of Jesus. 


The third and fourth quarters, July- 


December, 1936, will be given to 


The Spread of Christianity 


as revealed by the book of Acts and 
the Epistles. 
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